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The Bright Kernel of Life. 



CHAPTER I. 



IN A FENCED GARDEN. 



''Since it appears you need neither advice nor 
suggestion of mine, young lady, may I ask what 
your plans are?" The old lawyer spoke with 
some acerbity, and his glance across the table at 
his companions showed unmeasured annoyance. 

He addressed himself to the younger of the 
ladies, for she was the spokeswoman, but it was 
evident that mother and daughter were agreed on 
what he termed, ''a headstrong rejection of the 
fruit of his experience." 

It was just a month since the news came to 
Cumbermede that Julius Renton, the daring 
explorer and naturalist, had lost his life in the 
New Zealand Alps, and upon Mr. Cheveril, his 
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intimate friend and legal adviser, when he chose to 
consult one, had fallen the task of disentangling 
his complicated affairs. 

It had been no pleasant task to communicate 
the result to his widow and daughter, and Mr. 
Cheveril felt the strongest inclination to say 
hard things about a man who had lived up 
to the hilt of his income and exposed to 
perpetual danger a life which alone stood 
between his family and penury. The lawyer 
had not the heart to give utterance to such 
opinions whilst Mrs. Ren ton and her daughter 
faced him, with such evident pride in their dead 
scientist shining in their eyes and such unbounded 
confidence in their own capacity to take care 
of themselves written on their faces. They were 
oddly alike, he thought for the hundredth time, 
ruddy haired, grey eyed, impulsive and laughter- 
loving, and perhaps the more winsome, to-day, 
when sorrow had softened the brilliant eyes and 
g^ven a curve of sadness to the mouth. With 
the face the likeness ended, however, for the 
daughter was tall, slim, and erect, with the 
buoyant step which indicates health and the 
precision of movement which denotes strength 
of will and a delight in exercising it. Mrs. 
Renton's vivacity was the cloak for a chronic 
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delicacy which kept her chained to her couch 
during the greater part of her waking hours. 

Eighteen years before, when she was accom- 
panying her husband on an expedition into Western 
Africa, a night attack on their camp had brought 
her almost to the verge of the grave. Her life was 
spared, but the frail physique never recovered the 
shock. She went on no more expeditions, but 
when Einswith was bom, settled at Cumbermede, 
gradually growing accustomed \o the monotonous 
almost stagnant existence, which went under the 
name of " life" there, even growing in time to like 
it. 

As Einswith grew up she sometimes wondered if 
it were wise and right to stay there. She had 
had her day and seen enough of the world to care 
only moderately for it, but whether it were well to 
bring up the girl in a fenced garden, was a question 
she often debated. Einswith was undeniably 
happy ; she went in and out among their simple, 
quiet neighbours with a frank and consuming 
interest in their small doings and a light-hearted 
indifference to the fact that her unconvention- 
alism and her audacious judgments shocked them 
many a time. Yet now and then Mrs. Renton 
caught a look on the girl's face which suggested 
a not altogether complete satisfaction, and a 
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secret longing for " the world beyond the 
horizon." 

The time to fulfil such dreams had come now. 
Professor Renton was dead, and his widow and 
daughter found themselves all at once reduced 
from comparative affluence to a mere hundred 
a year — a pittance no two women could live on, 
the lawyer said, enforcing the stem fact with 
his forefinger, solemnly tapp'ng the table as he 
pronounced the sjrllables slowly and with em- 
phasis. 

" Not two pounds a week," he said, having 
pity for the feminine weakness in mathematics 
and bringing a hundred a year within compre- 
hensible terms. "You might manage to live 
on it, here, where rents are small ; and if 
you. Miss Einswith, Mid something,'" he went 
on with delightful vagueness. "Perhaps if you 
talk it over with your friends, you will see 
your way to being fairly comfortable — with 
economy, rigid economy, of course." 

" How thrilling it sounds I " Einswith said 
grimacing, as she leaned her ruddy head back 
against her clasped hands. " I don't think we 
will adopt the small house and rigid. Cumber- 
median economy, Mr. Cheveril. To tell the 
truth, mamie and I have thrashed the matter out 
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thoroughly ; in fact, we've burned the midnight 
oil to do it, which was anything but economical. 
We mean to go away from here and find 
pastures new in London. 

•'Leave here! Go to London!" The old 
man regarded the girl's bright, undaunted face 
with some exasperation. He knew that in all her 
young life she had been so fenced about that 
neither hardship nor that wholesome criticism 
the world gives, and which is, after all, one of 
the best correctives, had ever assailed her. For 
a dozen years and more this mother and 
daughter had borrowed their opinions and views 
from books, and had necessarily very hazy ideas 
of what life on ;^ioo a year in London meant 
"My dear ladies, you have not the slightest 
notion of what you would run you heads jnto," 
he said testily. "The courage of the short- 
sighted is only equalled by the foolhardiness of 
the ignorant, if you will excuse me saying so. 
Now, if you rented that little house on the moor- 
edge. ..." 

"Oh, Mr. Cheveril, don't you see that we are 
not old and finished up yetl" Einswith cried, 
tossing back her bright head and laughing a 
little. "We don't want a little cottage to retire 
into like decrepit snails, never no more to emerge 
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into this 'wale o' woe/ as the old woman said 
of her husband when he fell down the empty well. 
Nol London shall witness my future exertions, 
and — 

" * PhiUsUa ! be thou glad of me P " 

Mrs. Renton laughed and sighed a little. 
She was not shocked as many would have been 
that the girl could joke and talk nonsense 
whilst their grief was yet so fresh. She felt it 
was only an unconscious protest against a 
depression and heartache which were yet new 
and strange. 

** I question whether you'll be glad of Philistia," 
replied the old man irascibly. He had known 
Einswith all her life, and like most people had 
long ago fallen a victim to her charms. He 
was, consequently, angry that no one interfered 
to forbid her " making a fool of herself" " And 
what will you do in London ? Sweep a crossing, 
expecting to pick up gold and silver, or kill 
yourself trying to drum something into the 
heads of dense little idiots who would be better 
at school?" 

"No! I am not cut out for a governess," 
Einswith said laughing. " I should pity the 
children left to my patience and mercy. No!" 
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She threw herself back in the low-cushioned 
chair, and looked at the old man with mis- 
chievous eyes ; '* Tm going, like bonny Leslie 



«< 



*To spread my conquests further.* 



Of course mamie and I will come to grief ; you 
have made up your mind to that, and I promise 
to write and give you all the details. At least 
you shall have the unspeakable pleasure of 
heiilg able to say, ' I told you so.* " 

"Saucy girl! Madam, why don't you keep 
this daughter of yours in better order? She 
doesn't even respect gfrey hairs." Einswith's 
assertion of independence and the note of finality 
in her voice had somehow closed the interview 
as far as business was concerned. The lawyer 
was not sorry, he had relieved his mind and 
shifted the responsibility of this London 
scheme off his shoulders, and he was quite 
ready to merge the lawyer in the friend. 

He enjoyed a chat over the teacups with Mrs. 
Renton, and he took care to tell his hostesses 
that not a little of his disapproval arose from 
the fact that their departure meant a cessation of 
these small dissipations. 

Einswith left them presently and went up to 
her own ''sanctum." It was a quaint octagonal 
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room at the end of a long corridor, and into it 
she had crowded all kinds of odd properties 
picked up in the neighbouring town for a few 
shillings, or manufactured by her own busy 
fingers out of what many would have designated 
as rubbish. A little book-case of well-worn 
books stood beside the big basket-chair and an 
easel stood in the window. Einswith painted a 
little — "only a very little" she would tell you 
ruefully. There had never been enough money 
at Cumbermede Manor to pay for painting- 
lessons, and Mr. Renton had insisted that his 
daughter's education should be strictly classical. 
He had intended to have a son instead of a 
daughter, and compromised with his disappoint- 
ment by giving her much the same training 
he would have given to a son. She was not 
sent to school, though Mrs. Renton pleaded 
hard ; but, after a course of lessons with the 
rector, there followed a succession of tutors, who 
almost drove the little mother to distraction by 
persistently falling in love with their beautiful 
pupil. Einswith was one of those who storm 
the heart, "who go against it with flags flying 
and martial music and break in at the point of 
the bayonet" Her mother used to look on and 
wonder at times. It had never been so with 
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her. She had been almost surprised when love 
came to her, and perhaps the love she received 
would scarcely have satisfied Einswith ; it asked 
so little, and was able to subsist on even less. 
Fortunately Einswith lived through the havoc 
of hearts she made, in blissful unconsciousness 
that she owed the dismissal of one tutor after 
another to her mother's lynx-eyedness, and was 
neither very glad nor very sorry when her father, 
on one of his visits, pronounced her old enough 
to have done with lesson-books. 

As Einswith sat on the broad window-seat, 
her eyes wandering over the old-fashioned 
garden where the sunshine was warming the 
thick laurel hedges, and giving new brilliance 
to the clumps of geraniums, she was full of 
regret that she had finished this chapter of her 
life quite so soon. 

She wondered a little petulantly for what it 
had fitted her — ^what she could do in the 
world of work. So few things nowadays can 
be done without special training. She had, as 
she told Mr. Cheveril, thrashed the matter out 
with her mother, and they had both reached the 
rather trite conclusion ''that something must be 
done." 

"'A hundred a year.' Mamie shall have all 
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that, and I will earn enough to support myself ; 
and there*s something rotten in the State of 
Denmark if I don't speedily find the way to 
do it," she said decisively. " To think how 
often I have longed for something to happen 
which should make life a little bigger and more 
purposeful ! It has even got mixed up with my 
prayers sometimes, and now it seems as though 
the waters of the great deep were broken up 
and chaos imminent! Ah! poor father! I did 
not mean to get my chance in this way ! " 

She clasped her fingers behind her head and 
lay back with dreamy eyes. She had done a 
good deal of dreaming in this little octagonal 
room, for Einswith, in spite of her flow of high 
spirits, her ready tongue, and her keen "alive- 
ness," was a dreamer at heart Her dreams 
were unlike most girls' dreams, though. They had 
little to do with love and home, and husbands 
and lovers did not come into them ; instead 
she always saw herself as a worker, shoulder 
to shoulder with those who were doing great 
things; amid the jostle and thrill of life she 
took her place, in the van of those ''who 
work and watch for those who sigh and suffer." 
These dreams were Einswith's one secret, for 
what was the use of telling them when the lines 
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of her life were laid in Cumbermede. She did 
what she could there and waited. 

And now through the gate of her first sorrow 
she seemed to see the dawning of her dream's 
fulfilment Its outlines were still of the vaguest 
character. Einswith was not the first who has 
been puzzled to combine her aspirations with 
the humble, but necessary, operation of earning 
bread and butter. She was still solving the 
problem when Mr. Cheverirs departing footsteps 
were heard on the gravel path. 

She had intended to walk with him to the 
station and ask his advice on various points. 
She would have liked him to know that she had 
some exceptionally sensible projects, though she 
had answered his question an hour ago with a 
jest tt was too late now, so she dreamed a 
little longer, and then suddenly weary of self, 
went down to the drawing-room. 

" Mamie, are you very sorry to leave Cumber- 
mede ? " she said, as she sat on the steps leading 
out into the garden feeding her white kitten 
Mufti with cream and buttered muffins. "Incon- 
solably sorry, I mean. It did not strike me 
until to-day that, perhaps, after all, you had got 
rooted here, and I was a bit of a brute to drag 
you away." 

B 
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Mrs. Renton started and flushed. "I don't 
think I am the kind of woman who gets 
* rooted/ Girleen," she said lightly; "of course I 
am fond of the place — very fond of it, and," 
her voice trembled a little, " ever since you were 
born, every hour your father and I have spent 
together has been spent here. Associations stand 
for a good deal you know, dear." 

" And yet you never urged that when we 
talked of transplanting ourselves," Einswith said 
reproachfully. " I even thought that perhaps 
you would get over it better in a fresh place. 
Mamie dear, that wasn't fair of you ! You shall 
not go after all." 

Mrs. Renton smiled. "Do you know, dear, 
though Mr. Cheveril says we could manage to 
live here, I really wish to go for your sake, 
even though I know that going means work 
of some sort I think work will be good for 
you, Einswith ; your life hitherto has been too 
easy for a woman of such superlative energy." 

They both laughed a little, and then Einswith 
put Mufti down and looked at her mother with 
sudden gravity. 

" Mamie, you are giving up what you like 
best — this countryside and the people we know, 
and the country comforts you have been used to. 
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for my sake — just because you see in me a wild 
discontented spirit, that seeks for some great 
thing to do, some secret thing to know. Doesn't 
your maternal instinct tell you that you ought 
to quench that spirit instead of pandering to it ? 
Yet it's adorable of you to have acted as you 
have done." 

" A ny mother who deserves the name would 
do the same, child. I am happy, if you are, 
anywhere. It's the way we mothers are made.*' 
Mrs. Renton looked into the bright, winsome 
face with tender pride in her eyes. 

"Then this is evident, mother's love is best 
love," Einswith said, with emphasis. "When 
my ship comes into port, laden with gold 
and talent, I shall write a book to prove 
it, and sentimental novelists and poets shall be 
put to the blush. Ah ! Mufti, you and I will 
pin our faith to it, and give lesser loves the 
go-by." 

"No! no! you don't understand, dear!" Mrs. 
Renton cried, answering the girl's thoughts rather 
than her words. "Some day you will know." 

But Einswith had not waited for protest or 
conviction. .With Mufti on her shoulder she had 
wandered off into the rose garden, humming 
^ Bonny Leslie " as though there were not a 
thing in the world worth second tViou^Xs* 
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Mrs. Renton watched her slim, black-gowned 
figure moving to and fro with an unwonted 
gravity. It had been one of the secret troubles 
of this brave, little woman's life that her own 
married life had been such a poor object-lesson 
for Einswlth. Of course she knew it was all 
right ; science was ever inexorable, and its 
followers must needs bow to its demands. The 
pursuit of specimens and the preparation of a 
great book could not of course be carried on in 
an atmosphere of domesticity. But it was 
difficult to make a girl, quite ignorant and 
inexperienced satisfactorily accept the professor's 
long absences and his evident impatience to 
shorten the occasional visits he paid to 
Cumbermede. 

"Some day, Prince Fortunatus will ride past, 
and she will wake up and understand the joy 
and the pain and the patience of love," the 
mother said to herself, but it was with a mental 
reserve. Einswith would never be of those who 
come second in the heart of her lover; she 
would brook no rival, even if that rival were 
only a science. 



CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH EINSWITH SEES HERSELF WKKiHED 

AND FOUND WANTING. 

Of the details of the next few weeks the Rentons 
never cared to talk afterwards. Some experiences 
have to be faced which will not bear living through 
again, even in thought The Manor House was 
to be let and its plenishings sold, and prospective 
tenants made daily inroads, goading Einswith to 
fury with disparaging remarks concerning the 
things she approved with her whole heart After 
a few days the place began to wear a dismal 
aspect Empty spaces, where familiar pieces of 
furniture had been, seemed to reproach the 
reluctant wreckers. Einswith felt nothing in the 
exodus more than the parting with the Lares 
and Penates which had been part of her environ- 
ment ever since she could remember. Yet as 
she went through the house with Clarke, the old 
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housekeeper, labelling this or that to be disposed 
of, her laughter and nonsense often shocked the 
good woman into vigorous expostulations. 

" It seems almost like tempting Providence 
to laugh when you are under the chastening 
rod, Miss Einswith," she would say. "It seems 
to show a kind of unrealizingness which asks 
for more stripes." 

But Einswith refused to accept this philosophy, 
and pursued her " creed of gladness," whilst the 
good woman shook her head and prayed sin- 
cerely that "no more blows might fall." 

Clarke was to accompany the ladies to London. 
It had been pointed out to her that in their 
reduced circumstances her services would be a 
luxurj'' they could not possibly retain, but Clarke 
absolutely refused to take a dismissal. She had 
been at the Manor House since Einswith was a 
bab}", and had nursed Mrs. Renton through 
more than one serious illness. It was a sheer 
absurdity to think they could do without her. 
As for wages, she had saved enough to do 
without any, and say what Mrs. Renton would^ 
she meant to hire a room in the same house 
and be handy. She had no kith or kin of her 
own, and it would just break her heart to leave 
them. The last plea was unanswerable, and 
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mother and daughter thankfully accepted the 
support and help of the faithful old servant. 

The news that they were leaving the Manor 
House made quite a stir in the hospitable circle 
of Cumbermede society. Einswith declared that 
never, even in her vainest moments had she 
imagined herself such an important personage, 
and she laughed over the unanimity with which 
the exodus was laid at her door. Poor Mrs. 
Renton was tenderly sympathized with and 
commiserated, it being a canon of the Cumbermede 
creed that everyone doomed by circumstances, 
or their own depraved taste to live outside the 
moorland town, was an object of pity or 
contempt. There were solemn conclaves around 
the tea table in the shabby old drawing-room in 
which the restless spirit of the age came under 
frequent discussion, and elderly ladies deplored 
that the girl of the period should not find the 
fullest satisfaction of heart and mind in the 
housewifely duties which had been sufficient for 
them. 

"Woman's sphere is the home, when she steps 
outside it is like brushing the bloom from a 
delicate fruit," the Rector observed sententiously 
on one such occasion. 

"That is a hard doctrine, who can bear it!** 
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Einsmth had replied laughingly, looking up from 
the rpses she was arranging for him to carry back 
to the Rectory. "The home-sphere would be 
rather uncomfortable without enough bread and 
butter." 

The Rector refused to enter into this question. 
It was the general opinion that it would have 
been more becoming to have, at least, given 
genteel starvation a trial. As a rule, Einswith 
escaped these leave-taking parties, preferring to 
say her good-byes privately and at less length, 
and a knock at the hall door invariably sent her 
precipitately to the upper regions, from whence 
she refused to be charmed. 

" It's no good, mother, I dare not stay," she 
said, one afternoon when Mrs. Renton began to 
protest " I should be throwing their parting 
gifts at them if I had to sit listening to their 
eulogiums on the girls of the present — so awfully 
wicked when compared with their aunts and 
grandmothers who flourished in muslin gowns 
and ringlets half a century ago. It's all very 
well for you, mamie; you sit enthroned in the 
conscious rectitude of never really wanting to 
depart They give you the crown of martyrdom, 
and wonder how you manage to live with 
itle. 
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" * Tis shockingly sad 
That we girls of to-day are so frightfully bad.' 

But, like Aunt Tabitha, I have no doubt, in 
thirty years' time, I shall be telling my nieces 
of my submissive and immaculate youth." 

"May I be there to hear the tale," her mother 
replied laughing. " You would not venture to be 
so mendacious in my presence." 

"You haven't fathomed the depths of my 
depravity, evidently, mamie! But there's another 
visitor. I hear and fly. I will be with you 
spiritually, dearest, corporeally I shall be reading 
•Esmond' in the sanctum." 

She blew • her mother a kiss, and was about 
to disappear when the housemaid announced 
**Miss MarchanL" 

Einswith, hindered in her flight, heaved a 
sigh of relief. Miss Marchant was a lady of 
such immense activity, that a visit from her, 
usually meant business of some kind. She wa3 
sufficiently independent also not to join in the 
universal chorus of protest which had become, to 
use Einswith's phrase, " Nehustan and an unsuc- 
cessful wet blanket to the mother and daughter." 
Miss Marchant's father had been a doctor in the 
neighbouring town, and upon his death, about 
five years ago, she had found herself wholly 
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unprovided for, with that meagre choice of pro- 
fessions which h'es open to those who have 
not been trained for any. She brought herself 
under the ban of Cumbermedian censure by 
opening a bookshop in her native place, and 
had belied all prognostications by making it a 
success. She was now eight-and-twenty, a tall 
girl with a strong mouth and black, piercing 
eyes which gave her face a misleading expression 
of hardness. 

She shook hands with her hostess and with 
Einswith, who was distinctly conscious of grati- 
tude for not being kissed. She had been* 
kissed and wept over abundantly during the 
last few weeks. 

" So you are going to take your lives in your 
own hands, Einswith, and your mother is going 
to aid and abet you," the visitor said, when the 
three had settled down for a cosy chat under 
the walnut tree on the lawn. "You are wise> 
nothing helps in a big trouble like a wholesale 
revolution, even if misfortune doesn't necessitate 
a change of venue^ 

"Which it does in our case," Einswith put 
in. " I want everybody to be impressed with 
that fact; some seem to be dubious on the 
point." 
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Miss Marchant laughed. " It's a pity you are 
not a few years older, but with your mother 
to give you support and keep a * homey' 
atmosphere about you, there isn't anything to 
worry about. Lots of girls have managed 
without either." 

Einswith nodded. It was exhilarating to have 
her future discussed as though, after all, there 
was nothing abnormal about it 

" We shall be glad of your advice, Miss 
Marchant," Mrs. Renton said ; " though we have 
vetoed some things, we are both rather vague 
about what Einswith can compass. Should we 
advertise ? " 

" No, nor answer advertisements," Miss Marchant 
replied briskly. " I can suggest something worth 
more than either of those methods. I would 
advise you to take a month or so to look about 
and get used to your new surroundings, and 
then go to Lena Milman, a friend of mine in 
Wimpole Street, who will help you to find a 
good post. Like me, she was left to fight the 
battle of life for herself, and she opened a kind 
of agency, which as the Americans say, * caught 
on.' All sorts of people go to her, and she 
manages to get both pleasure and profit out of 
her venture. If anybody can help you, she can, 
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and I happen to be sure that for my sake she 
would go out of her way considerably to do it. 
Don't be afraid to trouble her, she enjoys 
helping. I could tell you some stories about 
her which would make you love her at once, but 
she doesn't like being talked about You must 
make her acquaintance and find them out for 
yourselves." 

" Thank you, we will," Mrs. Renton said 
cordially. "This daughter of mine sees only 
the sunshine and the freedom of our 'venture,' 
as you put it. I know enough of life to be 
sure that we shall be glad of a friend some- 
times." 

"I had no one to give me a helping hand, 
and I don't know that I suffered thereby," Miss 
Marchant said bluntly. "But I'm willing to 
believe I was singularly fortunate. The truth 
is I knew exactly what I wanted, and I was not 
ashamed to do anything even menial, so long 
as it was honest, if it advanced me to the 
goal I have done the queerest things in my 
time — and I had no mother to look on and 
applaud. You go one better than me there, 
Einswith ! " 

"And I am not unmindful of my blessing!" 
the girl replied softly. 
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For a long time after Caroline Marchant's 
departure, she stood at the gate, looking across the 
purple moorland, stretching away to the long low 
line of the horizon, bright now with the golden 
light of sunset. Though her friend had given 
her the tonic of a firm belief in the rightness 
of the step she was about to take, she had 
also unconsciously made it seem a more serious 
and hazardous one. For the moment success, 
safety, and happiness did not seem so certain. 
It is one thing to say to ourselves, " I have a 
hard road to tread," and quite another, when a 
traveller, who has gone before, tells us of the 
briars and brambles, the snares and pitfalls 
awaiting our unwary feet 

" And yet," she said at last, going slowly back 
to the house, " if there are difficulties and 
troubles, surely one can surmount them. All 
one has to do, is to look at them lightly and 
to know that they will drift by, to feel the 
pinches and say they are nothing; and always, 
always *to keep a fine, sweet laughter.* I care 
for nothing now, since I have mamie, and the 
world is growing larger and more beautiful every 
day." 

She stretched out her strong, young arms as 
though she would take in all the beauty and 
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the wonder of it^ and lifted her radiant face to 
the pale-blue sky, as she said softly, "I know 
not how, or when, but God's earth shall be the 
better because I have lived." 



CHAPTER HI. 



A NEW WORLD. 



It was in the early days of August that the 
Rentons left Cumbermede, by no means the best 
time to exchange the country for the city. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Einswith's first 
impressions were not altogether rose-coloured. 
She looked rather ruefully from the window of 
the cab, as it rattled along the Caledonian Road, 
and felt she had been quite unprepared for the 
uproar and din, the dinginess, and the everybody- 
wanting-something atmosphere of the city. She 
was not quite certain what kind of a London 
she had expected to find, but the reality did not 
come anywhere near it 

"It isn't all like this, dear," Mrs. Renton has- 
tened to assure her. "In the month Carrie 
Marchant gave you to look about, you will 
develop quite a pride in our capital, I feel 



sure. 



I) 
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Einswith made a little grimace. 

"It's a new state of things when you have to 
rouse mv drooping spirits, mamie," she cried^ 
trying to speak gaily. "Just at first it struck 
me as a very sordid field of labour. You think 
I may hope for a sphere less squalid and — 
slummy ? " 

Mrs. Renton laughed, in spite of the headache 
and "nerves" which the unusual excitement and 
the long journey had developed. 

" I should bundle you off to Cumbermede 
again if I had no such hope," she replied. "I 
hope Clarke has found us comfortable lodgings." 

Clarke had gone to town a week earlier than 
her mistress, judging wisely that, if alone, she 
would sooner find suitable rooms. She had 
a cousin who kept a small restaurant in the 
Westminster Bridge Road, and she could make 
his house her headquarters while pursuing her 
search. 

It was not an easy task, for Mrs. Renton had 
rigidly fixed a rent beyond which Clarke must 
not go, and the good woman had certain ideas 
quite as rigid concerning what was befitting 
" her ladies." Fortunately she possessed indomit- 
able perseverance and common-sense enough to 
understand that if you cannot get what you 
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want, you must want what you can get She 

would have liked to establish her mistress in a 

district from whence she could head her letters 

with the magic letters, S.W. Clarke was far 

more keenly alive to these small details than 

either Mrs. Renton or Einswith. She paced 

one dreary street after another— dreary not 

because the houses were so bad, as because of 

their utter lack of distinctiveness. A pretty 

blind or a gay flower-box was the rarest sight, 

and it was always in the dingiest windows that 

cards, bearing the legend, "Apartments," or the 

less elegant and more direct "Lodgings," were 

to be seen. The good woman wondered some« 

times how anybody could bring themselves to 

knock and ring, as bidden, at such doors. It 

was a mercy she and not her mistress had the 

task of finding a roof to shelter them. Mrs. 

Renton would never have ventured to explore 

the dreary interior which must be the kernel of 

so unfascinating a shell. She was proportionately 

delighted when she came up a "second-floor" 

to let in a quiet little street near the British 

Museumi possessing the rare qualities of cleanli- 

aad brattUiMlll^^^^. When the furniture 

.««oj therein, and 
^d for the 
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travellers, Clarke felt both pride and satisfaction 
in the result of her week's work. 

" It isn't what my ladies have been used to, 
but it will do/' was the temperate praise she 
gave to the landlady, whom her energy and air 
of "knowing everythink" had reduced to a state 
of subservient admiration. She took carer to 
close the door when Einswith fell to approving 
rapturously, having a conviction that it never 
does to let people know how much you are 
pleased, since it curbs their endeavours to win 
your approval. 

"It's a charming lodging, Clarke, you dear 
ingenious old creature!" affirmed Einswith, who 
had resolutely made up her mind to be pleased, 
and was glad that so little effort was required. 
" I did not think that j£'ioo a year, plus my 
chimerical earnings, would run to such luxurious 
quarters — for they are luxurious, though the 
prospect isn't altogether limitless." 

" Unless you have piles of money you can't 
get everything here, Miss Einswith, and even 
then there's the smuts and the street-cries," 
Clarke replied succinctly. " This is cheap for the 
money, and better than most." 

Einswith wondered what the worst was when 
presently she went into the adjoining room, and 
looked out of the window. 
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Chimney pots were the most striking feature 
in the not very extensive outlook, which took in 
a damp little yard littered with empty boxes 
in various stages of demolition, a black, almost 
leafless apple-tree, upon which the wildest imagi- 
nation could not picture fruit growing, and the 
back of a block of buildings, punctured with 
windows, untidily draped. 

She was still regarding this prospect when 
Mrs. Renton came into the room. 

"Don't look so woe-bcgone, Einie," she said 
lightly, putting her arm around the girl's 
shoulders and drawing her from the window. 
'' I can keep up my own spirits to-night, but I 
can't keep up yours too." 

" Oh I mamie, what a brute I am I " the girl said 
remorsefully. " Here am I as dull as ditch-water 
just when I might have known that you were 
going through agonies with your poor head. I'm 
going to put you to bed this very minute, with 
£au de Cologne on your forehead, and then 
Clarke and I will unpack. If you can't go to 
sleep I will come and read to you, or ciso 
enliven your insomnient hours with what old 
Miss Welch calls *the wit and wisdom of my 
bright discourse.'" 

She was, she felt, in no mood to be cither 
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witty or wise to-night, and would have liked 
nothing better than to have lain down beside 
her mother and cried herself to sleep in those 
loving arms. She was a little ashamed of the 
weakness for she prided herself on a fine 
indifference to the influence of surroundings. 
The Spartan virtues and the stoicism which 
laughs no matter how the shoe pinches were 
what she admired, but to-night they seemed 
difficult to compass. 

Tears were, however, a lu^^ury she must 
deny herself from motives of expediency, no 
less than from principle, so, kissing her mother, 
she left her to find Clarke, and was soon deep 
in the discussion of housewifely questions and 
the arrangement of a hundred and one little 
things of which the good woman had preferred 
to leave until their arrival. 

In the morning everything wore a brighter 
aspect, and Einswith wondered how she could 
have entertained doubts as to the possibility of 
finding sunshine and music in Spencer Street. 
She meant to make the most of the month she 
had decided to give herself before "putting her 
shoulder to the wheel," and started, on the very 
first day "to explore and to sight-see." It did 
not trouble her at all that she had to make her 
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expeditions alone and as cheaply as possible ; 
her outings had always been taken under such 
conditions, and half their charm lay in the fact 
that she had to remember everything for her 
mother, who could only see things through 
that medium. Fortunately, the sights Einswith 
wanted to see most are among the freest She 
had accumulated during a girlhood devoted to 
books, a host of interests in the big city which 
do not come into many a girl's ken. She wanted 
to see the houses where our great men live, and 
could scarcely persuade herself that they spent 
their days much like other busy men ; one day 
she made a pilgrimage into Clerkenwell, George 
Gissing's world, and had t^ walk back because 
she gave her fare to a little white-faced child who 
reminded her of Jane Snowdon ; Downing Street, 
with its associations with great politicians, and 
journalistic Fleet Street, with its little squares 
and ancient bye-ways were fascinating ground 
to her, and more than once she spent a morning 
in the National Gallery, before going on to the 
Abbey to hear the organ and the singing of 
the little choristers. She was never tired of the 
Embankment and the river, and spent quite a 
large sum in penny steamboats, which was not 
an extravagant nor highly aristocratic form of 
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entertainment. The good people of Cumbermede 
might have wondered and exclaimed, but Einswith 
did not care. London life was yet of the nature of 
an adventure, and her cockney fellow-passengers 
did not interfere in the least with her enjoyment 
She sat apart and watched the various river- 
traffic, or looked down at the moving water, and 
quoted Henley for her own benefit. 



n 



The smell of ships (that earnest of romance). 
The sense of space and water, and thereby 
A lamplit bridge touching the troubled sky, 
And look ! O look ! a taogle of silvery gleams, 
And dusky lights, our River and all his dreams. 
His dreams of a dead past that cannot die.** 



Years after Einswith remembered how greatly 
she enjoyed this month of happy unconventional 
wanderings, and she had never learned to take 
her pleasures sadly. Her enjoyment was written 
on her face for all to read. Once, as she sat 
at a little marble- topped table in an A. B.C. 
restaurant, lunching on the modest egg and 
bread-and-butter which was to support nature 
until she tramped home to high-tea, she over-f 
heard a grey-headed man, with a tired, cynical 
face say to his companion, 

** Do you see that girl's face ? Good Lord ! 
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if it feels like that to be young and a woman, 
what are women agitating for ? '* 

Einswith looked at herself in the mirror 
opposite. Yes, it was a fact ; the delicately- 
tinted face under the little black hat was a 
bright one, and there was laughter in the 
beautiful grey eyes. The beauty of it did not 
touch the girl just now, though she was honestly 
glad she was beautiful, but her heart beat with 
a sudden sense of gratitude that she had been 
given a capacity for finding happiness in simple 
things. 

" It's a decided gift, like a straight nose, or 
a talent for music,'* she said, smiling as she 
gathered up her belongings and secured her 
cheque before going to the pay-desk. " How 
hard it must be not to be interested easily. 
'I am awfully sorry for girls with tired eyes 
and cross mouths — and there are so many of 
them ! " 

Once she had stood up in an omnibus that 
just such a girl might have her seat 

"Because you look so tired," she explained 
softly. 

The girl had stared up at her as though her 
sanity were a dubious quality and wriggled 
uncomfortably. 
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"Them as works is alius tired," she replied 
curtly. 

Einswith had not continued the conversation, 
but she often recalled the words with some 
sense of apprehension. She was beginning to 
see, that after all, the path she had chosen, and 
which, strange to say, her mother had chosen 
for her, was harder and stranger than she had 
guessed. Tiredness was to be part of it. She 
stretched her strong young limbs and remembered 
that the only tiredness she had ever known was 
that which comes from a well-contested game 
of tennis, or a prolonged ramble on the moor, 
and an idle hour on the lawn or beside the fire 
had always vanquished it. 

"It shall not conquer me — this tiredness 
which gives a cross mouth and sullen eyes," the 
girl said resolutely. " Work I will and must,' 
but I will be gay too. A life without laughter 
is like a world without sun. You would live 
down a coal mine, figuratively speaking. I will 
not be one of those people who are never so 
happy as when they are miserable, who nurse 
their grievances to keep them warm until they 
get into what George Eliot calls 'the habit of 
being unhappy.' For my part, I don't think it's 
decent to go about with your little miseries 
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on your sleeve. We are told, on indubitable 
authority, that we are born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward, and I don't suppose the 
world is very grateful to those who advertise 
the fact." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE WIMPOLE STREET AGENCY.' 

It was two months before Einswith made up her 
mind to follow her friend's advice and seek Miss 
Milman*s help in finding "a means of livelihood/' 
as she rather sententiously put it. She had 
had several letters from Carrie Marchant full of 
inquiries as to her prospects, and they had been 
difficult to reply to, since Einswith, so far, had 
relied only on her own efforts. Perhaps it was 
a little bit of pride which made her feel that 
she would like to get her start in life by her 
own exertions, but the most diligent study of 
the papers had been absolutely barren of results. 
She interviewed one lady who advertised for 
a secretary and actually wanted a maid, and 
another, whose demands on the time of her 
"hired agency," to use her own phrase, were 
considerably less than those of her three French 
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poodles. When Einswith heard that she would 
be required to wash and care for the wardrobes 
of these spoiled darlings, and take them for a 
daily airing, she fled precipitately, resolved to 
eschew henceforth the domestic sphere. But at 
the various establishments to which she applied, 
proffering her services as book-keeper, foreign 
correspondent, or the vaguer position of assistant, 
she was always either too young, too inexperienced, 
or too pretty. 

"As though one must be ugly to be reliable 
and competent," she said indignantly. 

"But your want of experience is undeniable, 
dear," Mrs. Renton replied practically. "Don't 
get disheartened, but put your pride in your 
pocket and go to Miss Milman." 

Einswith agreed. The spending capacity of a 
hundred a year being strictly limited, indepen- 
dence was a luxury she could not indulge. Miss 
Milman would have laughed heartily had she 
known in what light this country girl regarded 
the registration of her name at the Wimpole 
Street Agency. 

It was a bright autumn morning when Einswith 
started westward. In the country the woods 
would be ablaze with crimson and gold, and the 
moor purple with heather as far as the eye 
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could see. Even in town there was a whole- 
some crispness in the air, and a perceptible 
deepening of colour in the trees in the park. 
Not being pressed for time, Einswith made a 
little detour that she might get a glimpse of 
the grass and the children at play; she pitied 
them, poor little bairns, for having such "an 
imitation country" in which to disport them- 
selves. At a street corner she bought a handful 
of late mignonette, and fastened it in her 
waist-belt with something very like a sob. In 
solitude she sometimes allowed herself this little 
evidence of her keen regret for the lost sights, 
sounds, and fragrance of the country. 

She had no difficulty in finding Miss Milman's 
Agency — a small, prim house, with gay window- 
boxes on the first floor, and a brilliant plate on 
the door bearing the agent's name. Her knock 
brought a neat housemaid, who ushered her into 
a comfortable well-lighted room, furnished in that 
particular style which suggests abundant taste and 
limited means. The draperies and decorations 
were few but valuable, and so disposed that they 
added rather than detracted from the air of 
business which the revolving bookcase of direc- 
tories, Bradshaws, and hotel lists suggested. 

A large writing-table, on which, among a mass 
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of papers was a vase of yellow roses, stood 
near the window. From a chair before it, rose 
a little spectacled woman, in a green Liberty 
gown, which went oddly with the close-cropped 
hair and the spectacles. 

'* Ah, Miss Renton ! so you have found me at 
last ! " she exclaimed, coming forward to greet 
Einswith, pen in hand. ''It must be six weeks 
since Caroline Marchant wrote, laying a solemn 
charge upon me to do all sorts of miraculous 
things in your behalf. I have a strong suspi< 
cion that you have been trying to deprive me 
of the pleasure, not to speak of the profit, for I 
am a Jew about my per centage." 

Einswith laughed and blushed as she took the 
chair Miss Milman offered her. 

** I have not been successful, so you have the 
right to laugh at me," she replied brightly. " I 
have gone through columns of 'Wanteds,' but no 
one seems to want me'* 

" Well, I only hope you have not wasted much 
energy or shoe-leather, or increased the revenue 
perceptibly by your outlay on postage stamps. 
You should have come to me right off. I sup- 
pose you were too proud, though why, goodness 
knows. I wonder some of you girls do not 
think it is a sacrifice of your pride to let the 
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milliner sell you a new hat Dealings with me 
are quite commercial, my dear. I do business, 
not charity, so you can come to me without 
blushing 1 " 

Einswith did blush, howeven, though it was 
impossible to resent the good-natured brusquerie 
of the speaker. 

" You don't understand me," she said quickly. 
"It was not exactly pride. I felt it would be 
nice to make my own start. Nice to look back 
upon, I mean." 

Miss Milman leaned back in her chair and 
laughed until tears ran down her cheeks. 

" You dear, unsophisticated child ! You wanted 
to be a feminine Benjamin Franklin, or a petti- 
coated Budgett. Pray, did you come into town 
with the historic tenpence halfpenny.^ Don't 
mind my laughing, dear. It was so funny." 

Einswith was laughing herself, which fact Miss 
Milman noted, and credited her with consider- 
able good humour. 

"Now let us get to business," she said, turning 
to the table with a little quick movement which 
reminded Einswith oddly of a bird. " Here is 
Carrie Marchant's letter. She says that you 
veto anything in the governess line, so you will 
be considerably more difficult to please." 
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**rm immensely sorry," Einswith murmured, 
feeling as though she had all at once become a 
rather useless piece of lumber, for which this 
energetic little agent had to find a convenient 
niche. " It's, absolutely imperative I should do 
something, though ! " 

"Gf course, or you wouldn't come to me," 
nodded Miss Milman. ** I make my living out 
of such needs, and at^ first it used to feel 
absolutely ghoulish. My fellow-creature's misfor- 
tunes were my fortunes. However, that way 
madness lay, so I had to reverse my emotions, 
and to steadily regard my profession as a most 
philanthropic one. A friend in need, even if 
she takes a commission for what she does, is a 
friend indeed, you know." Miss Milman leaned 
back in her chair and laughed chirpily. "But 
come, tell me all about yourself. I never feel 
as though I can do anything until I know all 
about those I dignify by the name of my 
clients. What romances are locked up in this 
bosom of mine! If the registry business fails, I 
have a large stock-in-trade wherewith to start as 
a short story writer." 

Einswith laughed merrily. There did not seem 
to be the least incongruity in telling her simple 
history to this whimsical little woman, whose 
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kind heart and flow of good spirits made those 
she talked with forget the shortness of their 
acquaintance. 

In a very few minutes, so little was there to 
tell, Miss Milman ''knew where she stood," to 
use her own phrase. 

*' I am glad you are tall," she said, eyeing 
Einswith's proportions complacently. ** I find big 
people do not expect so much for their money 
as little ones da They don't set such a high 
value on themselves, on the principle, I suppose, 
that quantity induces cheapness in the market. 
Now, if I kept an agency in a novel, I should 
at once provide you with a charming secretary- 
ship, or the post of an amanuensis — some sinecure 
in which all that was expected of you was to 
marry your employer. In real life such positions 
do not go a-begging." 

"Oh 1 I don't want to be petted," Einswith 
said stoutly, throwing back her ruddy head, 
with a gesture not pronounced enough to be 
called a toss. " I am ready to work. I think 
that it is really good for girls to work ! " 
Miss Milman laughed amusedly. 
" That protest, my dear girl, shows how 
abnormally ignorant you are of what real work 
means. You never find men talking like that 
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about work. A great many slave desperately, 
but it is only as a means to an end, you may 
believe me. Just as idleness is a curse, so to 
work for your living nowadays, is I believe, 
a calamity. You don't agree with me, I can 
see, and it's within the bounds of possibility 
that I may be wrong, so we will not continue 
the subject What do you say to looking after 
this ? " 

She handed Einswith a slip of paper, which 
the girl read through quickly. The proprietor 
of a second-hand bookshop in High Holbom 
wanted an assistant, a capable, energetic girl, 
with some education. 

'' He offers fifteen shillings a week to start 
with," Miss Milman went on. " Not a munifi- 
cent sum, but a fairly good offer for a beginner. 
I do not know the man, but I have heard him 
well-spoken of, as honest and conscientious, and 
thoroughly esteemed in his especial branch of 
business." 

*' I should like to apply for it," Einswith said 
soberly, wondering a little what her mother would 
say if she went home a fully-pledged assistant 
in a second-hand bookshop. "The neighbour- 
hood is very convenient, and I should enjoy 
being among books." 

D 
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" My dear, you can't afford predilections, any 
more than you can afford mignonette in October," 
Miss Milman put in bluntly, eyeing Einswith's 
posy. " I should advise you to go and see Mr. 
Waygood at once, and let me know what he 
says. It would be nice of you if you came in 
on Sunday afternoon and had a chat with me. 
I don't agree with Sunday visiting as a rule, 
but it is actually the only day I and some of 
my girl friends have to call our owa There is 
always tea for anybody who likes to drop in 
between four o'clock and church time." 

Einswith thanked her, and rose to depart, just 
as the housemaid opened the door to admit 
another "client," a portly lady, whose object 
was evidently to seek servers rather than service. 
She looked at the girl with such a manifest air 
of making a note of her points, that Einswith's 
grey eyes danced mischievously. 

"What a queer new world J have stepped 
into," she said. ** I should like to know for 
what capacity that good lady was appraising 
my charms. I wonder what the Cumbermedians 
would say to my goings on ? " 

She stepped along the broad pavement east- 
ward with brisk step, and a fire and alertness 
in her face which bespoke an adventure much 
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more romantic than the search for a situatioiL 
More than one passer-by looked at her and 
asked themselves with a smile, "What that red- 
haired girl could be up to?" After all it is 
not so much what we pursue, as the spirit in 
which we engage in the pursuit, that lights the 
eye and warms the cheek. 

Having reached her destination, and discerned 
over the door in faded letters the name, "Way- 
good," Einswith penetrated to the dark recesses 
of the shop. She was conscious of considerable 
sinking of heart, as she looked about her whilst 
waiting for someone to ask her business. It 
was certainly no exhilarating field of labour. 
Books, naturally, occupied every available space. 
They filled the old-fashioned windows, effectually 
blocking out the light of day. They overflowed 
their legitimate place on the shelves, and monopo- 
lized the main part of the floor. The atmosphere 
was one made up of the odour of leather, parch- 
ment, and year-old dust, and Einswith's olfactory 
nerves, used to the healthy fragrance of new- 
turned earth, and of stretches of open moorland, 
pronounced it odious. At the back of the shop 
stood a little desk, reached through a narrow 
passage in the lumber of books, and broad 
daylight though it was outside, a jet of gas 
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burned above it. The girl drew a long breath, 
and made a wild effort to conquer her inclina- 
tion to flee. 

*' Scarcely an atmosphere to draw deep breaths 
in, madam." 

The thin, half-quizzical voice was so near 
that Einswith started. The speaker was slowly 
descending a step-ladder, one arm filled with 
dusty volumes, which he carefully deposited on 
the counter. 

" May I ask your pleasure, madam ? I am 
without an assistant now, or you would not 
have been kept waiting." 

Einswith hastened to assure him that she 
was in no way pressed for time. With some 
trepidation she looked at the bookseller, as he 
bridged the interval until she was ready to 
make her business known, by dusting the 
books he had brought to the counter. He was, 
whatever his virtues or failings, not an obse- 
quious or pushing salesman. He had, the girl 
thought, the oddest and yet one of the most 
interesting faces she had ever seen. Its age 
it was impossible to decide. The iron-grey 
hair, the furrows on cheek and brow, belonged 
to the sere and yellow leaf period, but the 
bright eyes were almost boyish. The body 
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which supported the odd, clever head was 
exceedingly diminutive, and the old-fashioned 
lounge coat exaggerated rather than concealed 
its deformities. 

In a few words Einswith explained her business, 
a little shyly, it must be confessed, for the adver- 
tisement of her own graces and qualifications 
was too novel a task to be very congenial ; 
but the brusque, practical air, and the defensive 
attitude which the little bookseller immediately 
assumed, acted as a tonic 

" He must be used to being imposed on, poor 
little man," she thought ; ** he hurls questions at 
me with an air of being determined to find me 
an incapable idiot unless I can satisfactorily 
establish a claim to sanity." 

Evidently she did establish such a claim, for, 
after a lengthy catechising, and the fullest 
explanations of his own demands on his assist*- 
ant's time and brains, Mr. Waygood agreed to 
give her a month's trial, which was to com- 
mence on the following Monday. Her hours 
were to be from nine o'clock to seven, with an 
hour in the middle of the day when she might 
go home to dine. Her tea she would take at 
the shop, at her employer's expense. 

" I felt immensely business-like when I made 
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those arrangements about the meals/' she said 
laughingly, as she recounted her experiences to 
her mother. " Nothing makes a girl feel so 
mannish as taking thought about feeding." 

"You remind me of Miss Denner in * Felix 
Holt/ " Mrs. Renton said, smiling. " She pre- 
ferred 'not to be a man, to cough so loud, and 
to be taken up with meat and drink — altogether 
a coarse lot.* " 

" I wouldn't be quite so sweeping as that," 
Einswith replied, merrily. "I am glad, however, 
that Mr. Waygood prefers gentle woman as 
his ministering spirit, and it won't be my fault 
if he is not abundantly satisfied. I'm really so 
fortunate to get a post without waiting long, 
that 1 ache to show someone or other my 
gratitude." 

*' And I begin to repent of letting you make 
your venture on the world in this fashion," Mrs. 
Renton said, sighing. ** I am sure I should feel 
less repugnance to undertaking it myself, and 
it will require a miracle to make me feel grateful, 
Einie." . 

" Poor dear Queen-mother, don't you like to 
sec tht Princess cleaning pots and pans, figur- 
atively speaking 1 " laughed Einswith. '* I believe 
Clarke has been indoctrinating you. She thinks 
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I might have been satisfied to dwell 'in a 
cottage in a wood/ and to eke out our 
slender income by taking in fine sewing or 
something of that sort That way madness lies. 
Besides we decided on our present plan, and 
it is no harder or more derogatory because we 
have reached its logical fulfilment It's some- 
thing to be thankful for that we are in no 
danger of providing a situation for a penny 
novelette. The wolf will not clamour at our 
humble door!" 

Mrs. Renton smiled at the girl's nonsense, and 
was heartily glad she could laugh and jest over 
what would have soured and depressed many 
girls. That instinct which belongs to all deep love, 
told her that if ever a time came when Einswith 
could no longer tread the pathway of life gaily, 
her feet stood perilously near a great trouble. 



CHAPTER V. 



A COVEY OF GIRLS. 



On the following Sunday afternoon Einswith set 
off to pay the promised visit to Miss Milman. 
The day had dawned in a downpour of rain, 
but she was not one of those who allow weather 
to govern their movements. She had grown up in 
a district where rain is said to fall on six hundred 
and sixty-six days in the year — a state of 
things which leads a healthy young woman to 
regard elemental discomforts as merely a detail. 

Donning a mackintosh and an unspoilable 
serge skirt she set out, after ensconcing her 
mother on the couch with Professor Drum- 
mond's last book for entertainment and Clarke in 
attendance. 

''You are sure you don't mind me leaving 
you, mamie ; it seems horridly selfish/' she 
asked compunctiously. 

Mrs. Renton shook her head with decision. 
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^If I cannot endure my own company for a 
few hours, since I am destined to have so much 
of it, I am in a bad case/' she said. ''For any 
one else I should recommend the Duke of 
Wellington's recipe for Ireland." 

"Much too drastic," laughed Einswith, pre- 
paring to depart 

London in wet weather is never inspiriting— on 
a wet Sunday it is positively depressing. Under 
the influence of its thin stream of damp pedes- 
trians, its scanty line of vehicles, its shuttered 
windows, one requires considerable inward fire 
to keep the spirits at glowing point, and 
unhappy beings of a pessimistic turn of mind 
are driven to abuse our terrestrial globe in good 
round terms. More than once Einswith caught 
an almost resentful expression on the faces of 
passers-by as though her patent optimism was 
the proverbial "last straw" in the sequence of 
discomforts. She told herself, with a little 
amused laugh, as she stepped briskly along, that 
people lost much by taking life seriously and 
accepting its discomforts. Queen Elizabeth knew 
what she was talking about when she said that 
they passed through it best who skipped over 
its pathway lightly. For her part she had 
made up her mind to ignore them all that 
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was disagreeable. She had a good deal of 
strength of will, and she meant to exercise 
it Hadn't Andrew Lang said that pessimism 
was as easy as whining. She believed only weak 
people whined. 

It was striking four when Einswith reached 
Wimpole Street, and divested herself of her wraps 
in the little ante-room into which she was ushered. 

A hum of voices and a clink of cups and 
saucers could be heard, and presently she found 
herself in the adjoining room which seemed to 
her overflowing with girls. They were chatting 
together in a pleasant subdued fashion, which 
seemed to take cognisance of the day without 
detracting from its enjoyment For a moment 
she paused on the threshold irresolute, for 
once too shy to make her presence known. 
Then Miss Milman caught sight of her and 
came forward with outstretched hand. 

" How good of you to brave the elements," 
she cried brightly. " I'm sure you must have 
had literally to wade here. Does the weather 
behave as atrociously on Sundays at Cumber- 
mede ? I have heard, but of course it may be 
base calumny, that a cheap barometer made 
without works and set at "rain " would do 
excellently for that district But, Miss Renton, 
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before I introduce you to a single Individual, 
you must come and have a chat with me. I 
hope some fine Sunday you will bring your 
mother to see us. A lot of these girls are 
aching to be mothered." 

Her bright eyes took a tender, wistful 
expression as they rested on the little groups 
scattered about the room, made up for the 
most part of girls with thin, strenuous faces, 
of bright eager creatures of the student type ; 
alert young journalists, more or less entertained 
by what was going on around them ; anaemic 
young women who spent most of their hours 
behind a counter, and type-writers with reckless 
fingers and a furrow between their tired eyes. 

" My mother is an invalid," Einswith explained 
in reply to Miss Milman's invitation. •* Much 
as she would like it she could not get quite so 
far." 

" Ah ! now Mahomet must come to the moun- 
tain/' Miss Milman responded. '' I should love 
to make her acquaintance ; you know Carrie 
Marchant is one of her devoted admirers, and if 
•Carrie cares for anyone it is a hall-mark of 
distinction. You may be sure her friends are 
worth cultivating. But about your venture, Miss 
Renton, I hope it will turn out a good thing. 
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I mention it because I want to g^ve you this 
piece of advice. Don't overwork. Many girls 
imagine that they do their duty with extra 
diligence if they over-do it Nature abhors 
works of superorogatioa Fairness, conscientious* 
ness, and justice to yourself are worth tons of 
indiscriminate generosity, for they form a firm 
basis for endurance. Get your hours and 
privileges fixed, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, and if you are in a hole or anybody 
wants to impose on you, come to me at once. 
And now I am going to introduce you to some 
of the girls. It is good for young workers to 
rub shoulders with those running along the same 
road." 

Einswith followed her hostess across the room 
speaking to one and another, whose names were 
mentioned to her, and presently found herself 
seated beside a bright-faced girl, who was dis- 
pensing tea at a little table near the fire. Miss 
Milman had introduced her as " Sydney Brent," 
and the boyish name seemed oddly to suit her. 
She seemed to know everyone, and "Syd" was 
constantly being appealed to by one or another. 

** I'm Miss Milman's aide-de-camp this after- 
noon," she said, bending her dark, close-cropped 
head over the tea-pot, as she made Einswith a 
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cup of tea. " We regular visitors take it in 
turns to be generally useful. It is very jolly of 
her to have us here every Sunday, don't you 
think so? Lots of these girls live in lodgings, 
and decidedly dull lodgings, too, so that it is 
like a glimpse of another world to come here, 
and to have a chat and a cup of decent tea out 
of pretty china. A good many people, my own 
among them, think it's almost a breach of the 
fourth commandment, and that the dear creature 
who invites us is encouraging an unseemingly 
dissipation. There I and other learned com- 
mentators differ." 

Einswith laughed. ''It did seem rather a 
whirl of gaiety to me when I opened the door," 
she said. "You see, there are so many of you, 
but in the light of your explanation it seems a 
delightful enterprise. It must be dreadful to 
live alone in London." 

**Some don't seem to mind it much, but 
others fairly pine. That girl in the feather boa, 
with the sloping shoulders and the flat, hope- 
less voice, would have gone into a chronic 
state of melancholia if I had not rescued her 
in time, and got Miss Milman to give her a 
standing invitation. She is a cashier in a 
restaurant, and till her father died was the 
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mainstay of a large family. I believe she cries 
herself to sleep every night when she isn't too 
tired, because they are all scattered.** 

" Do you live in lodgings, too," Einswith asked 
curiously. 

Her companion laughed and shook her head. 
" No ! I am a bit of a fraud in that point. I 
happen to have a very comfortable home, and it 
is the superfluity of girls in our domestic circle 
rather than scanty means which has sent me 
into the work-a-day world. Like the brethren 
of old, we be twelve daughters, the children of 
our father. Of course some are still pursuing 
their education, and the two who came first arc 
nurses at the Lambeth Infirmary. I come fifth 
on the list. It created a small civil war in the 
home department when I announced my inten- 
tion of * going out' They could not agree upon 
what I was fitted for. You see I had not a 
forte for accomplishments of the most ordinary 
kind, and the most accommodating governess 
would not engage me to assist in the training 
of those committed to her charge. Our family 
had already over-done nursing, and as my 
mother flatteringly put it, 'There's literally 
nothing lady-like you can do, so you may as 
well give up battling for your own way.' I 
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did not take her advice however, and the result 
is that I am earning a very fair salary to-day. 
Number four and six of my clan soon followed 
my iconoclastic leading, and having a turn for 
art, got into Doulton's. You see there was not 
enough occupation for us all in one house, and oh ! 
how we used to squabble. There is so much 
time to unearth small misdemeanours and dis- 
cover one another's weak points, when all that 
half-a-dozen people have to do, is to housekeep 
for one family, cut bread and butter, and wonder 
how they shall alter their gowns. You are 
bound to fall back on the more thrilling pastime 
of plucking the mote out of your brother's eye. 
You would be surprised how pleased we are to 
meet now, and how nice we find each other, and 
the mother goes round her nice empty house 
all day and sings, * Peace, only peace, with loved 
ones far away.'" 

Einswith laughed, though the least bit scanda- 
lized at the free and easy tone of Sydney's 
conversation. It had been her lot hitherto 
to mix with the most conventional members 
of society, and to be herself the most 
audacious specimen of g^rl-life amongst them. 
Her eyes danced as she imagined the cyclone 
Sydney Brent's air and conversation would cause 
in a Cunibermedian tea-drinking. 
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** What do you do ? " she asked with consider- 
able interest Frankness was in the air at Miss 
Milman's, and there seemed no discourtesy in 
asking the bluntest questions. 

"Like you, I honour literature with my ser- 
vices," Sydney said, nodding her boyish head. 
" I'm a library assistant, and awfully fond of my 
work. You've no idea what fun it is, too," she 
went on, laughing merrily. " We have a delight- 
ful system of entering books in the catalogue 
under the names of authors' real names, and it is 
fruitful of the most excruciating jokes and most 
heart-rending mistakes. Your most cherished 
literary idols are treated with the scantiest 
courtesy, and you never know whether to weep 
or to shriek with laughter at the things some 
people ask for. Picture to yourself a grimy son 
of Vulcan demanding 'Bayly's Donovan/ or 
a sickly, inane little milliner mincingly appealing 
for 'Ward's Marcella' 1 lost all the respect I 
had for a very regular reader, because he per- 
sisted in alluding to my favourite Hall Caine 
without the prefix." 

lit must be awfully amusing," Einswith said, 
laughing helplessly. 

" It is ; some day you shall see my diary, 
replete with my daily experiences. I don't care 
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how hard I work, you know, if I can find 
something amusing in it all. Laughter, some 
one says, is like a lifeboat ; it carries you over 
rough waves. Yes, I knew you would agree to 
thaty for you have eyes that laugh before your 
face does. Serious minded people who regard 
the world as a waste howling wilderness, never 
have such eyes. I suppose they would wear 
blue spectacles if they had, lest they should lead 
the young to entertain false hopes." 

Einswith laughed agaia '' How quick you 
are," she said, " I hope we shall be frienda" 

" I don't see any reason why we shouldn't," 
Sydney said lightly. '''Barkis is willing.' I say. 
Miss Milman," she went on, as that lady came 
up behind them, "Miss Renton and I are 
swearing eternal friendship. We have not fallen 
on each other's necks yet, but that will come. 
It's sudden, but sincere, I believe." 

"I thought you two would get on," Miss 
Milman said, smiling, ''but I must disturb you 
now, for the clock is striking six. Are you 
coming to church with me to-night, Syd?" 

"Would that I were! In an unguarded 
moment I passed my word to our charwoman 
that I would 'act mama' to her baby to-night, 
so that she could attend a mission service. 

E 
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What a time I shall have ! How one has to 
suffer at the hands of one's exigent conscience ! " 

"What a fancy you have for hiding your 
good deeds in a bushel of chafT, Syd/' Miss 
Milman said. "Be careful that some day you 
do not teach people to believe there is nothing 
there but the chaff." 

Sydney laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 
** Ride si safiis" she cried, fastening her hat 
before the mirror. " Laughter always greases the 
wheels, you know." 

Miss Milman sighed, even while she smiled. 
She was very fond of her girls and understood 
them better than they knew, often better than 
they understood themselves. Sydney Brent was 
one of her especial favourites, but at times she 
wished that more earnestness lay beneath the 
girl's light-heartedness. Some day there would 
come a rent in the path she was treading so 
gaily, and who should help her to bridge it if 
she were without that fundamental strength 
which is the product of years of realized 
realities? Perhaps for this reason she was glad 
to bring Einswith and Sydney together; her 
sharpened instincts told her that the country 
girl possessed just what the other lacked. In 
Einswith Renton's face, gay, innocent, mirthful 
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as it was, there lay a suggestion of deep and 
noble emotions, which time and experience 
would some day bring into being. She was a 
dreamer and an idealist, too, in spite of her 
gaiety; and if Sydney had one fault in par- 
ticular, it was an insolent young scorn for what 
was intangible and therefore, in her eyes, im- 
practicable. Miss Milman was more than 
glad to hear Sydney say that she and Miss 
Renton "were going to be great friends," and 
to see the two, finding their paths lay in the 
same direction, go away together. 

Mrs. Renton was greatly interested in 
Einswith's account of the gathering at Miss 
Milman's. It was just the warm-hearted, unusual 
sort of thing she liked. 

" You must go often, dear," she said ; " it 
makes me feel young again to hear of such a 
girl-world." 

"And Miss Milman wanted you to take a 
place in it/' Einswith said. "I told her it 
wasn't possible, so she is coming to see you 
instead. I know you will like her; she is the 
clearest little woman I know, except one." 

"You enthusiast," laughed Mrs. Renton, look- 
ing at the girl's glowing face. ** If you give 
such large pieces of your heart away daily, 
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what will you have when the great hour 
comes ? " 

''Have you not taught me yourself that the 
capacity for loving grows with exercise, mamie ? '^ 
Einswith replied quickly, ''besides," she added, 
shaking her ruddy head saucily, 

'* * Have you not love enough to bear with me 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? ' " 



CHAPTER VI. 

THIS WORK-A-DAY WORLD. 

Monday morning found Einswith at the shop 
in Holborn just as Big Ben struck nine, bright- 
eyed, and eager to take up her duties. She was 
dreadfully ignorant as to what really constituted 
them, but her desire to remedy the defect was 
beyond criticism, and her enthusiasm, as Rasper 
Waygood said cynically, ''was a thing for the 
experienced employer of female labour to wonder 
at" 

''It won't last," he assured himself with a 
grim smile, "I have seen such b^nnings before 
to-day and I abhor them." 

Einswith's zeal therefore stood her in poor 
stead. Her employer, having dubbed it "zeal 
without knowledge," set himself to bring it 
within discriminate bounds. 

"Just take an hour to look about you, and 
get the bearings of things," he said when the 
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girl had removed her hat in a tiny room in the 
rear of the shop. ** You may come to me then ; 
I have a couple of big orders to put up for 
the country by mid-day. I don't suppose you 
know anything about packing?" 

" I don't think it can be very difficult to learn, 
and I will do my best/' Einswith answered 
brightly, albeit the curt tones and the churlish 
words brought a flush to her cheek. "I hope 
I shall be handy enough to prevent you 
regretting engaging me." 

"I've learned the folly of expecting people 
to do all that they may reasonably be expected 
to do," replied the little man, taking up his pen. 

" Ah I you agree with Whately ; but he was a 
bit of a misanthrope," Einswith replied, her lips 
curving with a smile. 

Mr. Waygood looked up curiously, he was 
going to have some new experiences with this 
ridiculously radiant young creature, who had 
read Whately and had no idea of holding her 
tongue. 

"You've evidently carried your reading further 
than most of your sex," he said stiffly. "At 
present your business is to learn the where- 
abouts of the books and leave their interiors 
alona" 
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Einswith nodded and moved away, on what 
seemed to her a rather hopeless quest. A year 
rather than an hour would be needed to come 
into close acquaintance with the mass of stock 
accumulated in the old-fashioned, low -ceiled 
shop. 

All the morning Waygood kept her busy^ 
hunting up books or answering letters at his 
dictation, whilst he deftly mended some sombrely- 
bound volume before consigning it to the case 
awaiting it It was work sufficiently hard to 
make Einswith's head and young arms heartily 
tired, and she was glad when the clock and 
her own healthy appetite announced the dinner 
hour. 

The afternoon passed much like the morning, 
and Einswith went home feeling that she might 
honestly congratulate herself on having got 
through the first day without serious discredit 
Perhaps when Mr. Waygood grew to know her 
better, he would become a little more human. 
The corners of her mouth dimpled with laughter, 
as she recalled his astonished stare, when she 
ventured a comment on the author whose works 
she was dusting. 

''Dust the books, don't moralize on them, 
Miss Renton," he said frigidly; "the world has 
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got too much dust and too much moralizing to 
put up with already." 

''I should think he has lived alone all his 
life," she said, as she and Mrs. Renton lingered 
over their tea. ''He talks in epigrams for the 
most part, which is the trick of people who are 
seldom contradicted." 

'' Poor little man I if he has to suffer loneliness 
as well as deformity, he is indeed to be pitied/' 
murmured tender-hearted Mr& Renton. ''You 
must be very kind to him, Einswith." 

The girl laughed a clear, gay laugh. 

" I think you had better keep your pity nearer 
home and hope that he will be kind to me'^ 
she cried. "Why, mamie, though he does not 
stand higher than my shoulder, when he gives 
an order I feel as small and insignificant as 
the domestic who trembles at Clarke's beck 
J^ and nod. The conquest of mind over matter, I 
suppose. I can't help wishing though, that he 
had learnt his lesson in your school, mamie; 
his afflictions have not been sanctified, and his 
temper, my prophetic soul warns me, will be a 
thing for gods and maids to weep and wonder 
oer. 

"I don't think the mistress or I will be 
letting you stay anywhere to be at the mercy 
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of a man's temper, Miss Einswith/' said Clarke, 
who had come in to remove the tea-cups and 
overheard the girl's sally. "I never expected to 
see you at such work, and I still think, if 
the mistress would let me, I could get needle- 
work of some kind that you could help me in. 
The purse would be no lighter than it is now, 
and you would be where you should be — at 
home, like a young lady as you are ! " 

" Clarke 1 I forbid you to broach that subject I 
It's a sealed chapter ! " Einswith cried gaily. 
"Do you think having once tasted the liberty of 
the emancipated I shall ever go back to the 
needle and the arm-chair! I am going to play 
a Jubilate for my successful start in life." 

She went to the piano and began to play. 
Afterwards people used to wonder why she had 
not thought of turning her talent for music to 
account when obliged to earn her livelihood, j^ 
Perhaps she loved it too well, and it always 
seemed a kind of desecration to her to give it 
a market value. Her playing was something few 
who heard it ever forgot. She put her whole 
soul into the melody which grew under her 
fingers, and Einswith's soul was one of rare 
beauty, full of noble, upspringing impulses. As 
she played, you saw the girl she might be 
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rather than the girl she was; the girl into whom 
life was already moulding her. 

The days that followed slipped away swiftly, 
as busy, uneventful days have a fashion of doing. 
Einswith adapted herself quickly to her new 
life and was happy enough in her work. It 
was not very romantic or picturesque work, to 
be sure; sometimes she wondered if it held 
any possibility of doing the least practical 
good to anyone but herself. Conscientious work 
has often a way of making one look devoted 
to one's own ends, and Einswith was quite 
uncomfortably alive to the difficulty of " aspiring 
and respiring at the same time." She did 
not guess that customers dropped in with 
unwonted frequency since they were sure of 
being served by the bright, grey-eyed girl, who 
did not think any trouble too much to under- 
take in order that they might reap satisfaction, 
and who apologised so sweetly when through 
the blunder of some agent, she was obliged to 
disappoint them. Many people who knew 
Einswith said that this capacity for sharing the 
smallest interests of others was one of her chief 
charms. It never deserted her even with the 
most tedious dullard. She grew to like her 
employer too, and it would have been a very 
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curmudgeon who could remain acrid and querulous 
in the persistent sunshine of her good humour 
and consideration for others. 

Mr. Waygood, seeing no sign of his prophecies 
being fulfilled, allowed her to share the more 
interesting branches of the trade, and as she put 
it, "showed tokens of having discovered that 
she was not merely a selfish animal, ready to 
turn and rend him should he give her a chance." 

Mr. Waygood was not an easy man to work 
with. He had no conventional ideas concerning 
the modification of his moods in the presence of 
his girl-clerk, and his moods were more variable 
than an April sky. He had periods of a 
kindness which was almost geniality, but these 
were moments only when compared with the days 
of gusty temper and of cynical disregard for 
the girl's susceptibilities. Now and then a wave 
of depression would bring days of absolute 
silence, when Einswith's remark or ripple of 
laughter over some passing event only drew a 
scowl of annoyance to the thin furrowed face, 
or an impatient ejaculation from the compressed 
lips. 

Einswith, being a healthy young woman, did 
not connect these dark hours with certain 
upright lines in the high white forehead, as a 
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more experienced woman might have done. She 
merely adapted herself to the mood of the moment, 
and laughed a little over their variableness, 
saying that it was quite comprehensible now 
that the procession of Mr. Waygood's assistants 
should be a long one. For herself, especially 
since he had, unasked, raised her salary, she 
meant to be dislodged by nothing but personal 
violence. She was as content as she was busy, 
and that was saying a great deal. Perhaps, not 
least, she enjoyed the wholesome tiredness which 
made home-coming something to look forward 
to, and delighted in the idle moments when her 
mother lay listening with eager interest to her 
account of the day's little events, whilst Clarke 
ministered to her creature comforts as though 
she were a wounded hero, returned from a hard 
day's fight 

Once she came home to find Caroline Marchant 
there; she had come to town on business and 
sought them out; "to spy the nakedness of the 
land," Clarke commented crossly. She had taken 
care that no Cumbermede people should have 
her address. Mrs. Renton and Einswith laughed 
at the good woman's vanity and were heartily 
glad to see their friend. 

"Our hospitable doors arc always open to 
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you, dear/' Mrs. Renton said, laughingly, when 
Miss Marchant apologised for so unexpectingly 
pouncing down upon them. '*The less said about 
other accommodation the better — ^we can't offer 
you anything more luxurious to sleep upon 
than the sofa or the hearthrug." 

" I don't think Carrie would mind which," 
Einswith replied gaily; *'we children of the age 
are inured to hardship, even to the buffetings 
of a horsehair sofa. Mamie and I are making 
strenuous efforts to save enough money to buy a 
lounge, which shall depose that austere piece of 
furniture." 

''As a matter of fact I should sleep the sleep 
of the just on bare boards/' Miss Marchant 
replied smilingly; "but as I have promised to 
spend the night with Lena Milman, I shall not 
have to practise asceticism. By-the-way, Einswith, 
you have quite won her heart ; it would not be 
good for you to hear the nice things she says 
of you." 

Einswith reddened a little. '' We are awfully 
fond of her/' she replied. "Do you know 
she has been here several times, and one Satur- 
day afternoon she brought a carriage and took 
mamie in the Park? They made a big detour 
to let mother see the scene of my labours ; I 
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don't believe mother is properly grateful for 
that attention. She found the book-shop so 
much less palatial than her fancy painted it" 

The ladies laughed. "It's Lena's forte to do 
nice things and it is amazing how many she 
manages to achieve in her limited leisure," Miss 
Marchant said. '* Have you made any friends 
yet ? " 

" Friends ! " echoed Mrs. Renton, lifting her 
eyebrows. " I think it takes years to grow a 
friendship, but we have a few acquaintances., 
Einswith sometimes brings home the girls she 
meets at Miss Milman's, and very nice girls some 
of them are, so bright, intelligent, and reliable. 
Besides, we are countrified enough to take a 
consuming interest in our neighbours, which adds 
a good deal to the interest of life." 

"Yes, and we happen to be favoured by 
having the most interesting ones opposite to us," 
Einswith put in. "We are so free and easy in 
Spencer Street and so exceedingly close together, 
that it does not seem at all prying to watch one 
another with observant eye." 

She stretched out her hand and lifted a corner 
of the blind. 

"Look, Carrie," she cried, laughing softly, "isn't 
it manifest that our neighbours opposite invite 
inspection ? " 
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The windows of the opposite house were 
uncurtained, and though it was December, one 
stood a little open, giving uninterrupted view of 
the somewhat bare room, littered with books, 
writing materials, and that odd assortment of 
papers men who live alone inevitably gather 
about them. Two men sat at the table talking 
earnestly, the younger evidently taking the lead, 
and, as Einswith phrased it, settling the affairs 
of state with complete satisfaction to himself. 
They were manifestly father and son, tall of 
stature, with the bronzed cheek and the poise of 
the head which tell of robust health and a past, 
the importance of which has never been ques- 
tioned. They were, indeed, remarkably alike, fair- 
haired, with firm mouth and blue eyes in which 
was that indefinable something which betokens a 
capacity for the unusual and heroic upon occa- 
sion. To-night the conversation between the pair 
was touching deep and sore questions, for all at 
once the old man pushed back his chair, with 
an exclamation of anger, and then leaning his 
head upon his arm, stretched his right hand 
across the table to clasp his son's. 

Einswith dropped the blind with a blush, the 
laughter gone out of her grey eyes. "People 
oughtn't to play tragedies in public," she said 
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tremulously. "I feel as if I had been caught 
stealing 1 *' 

Miss Marchant nodded rather absently. '' It 
was the Douglases, father and son, I am morally 
certain," she said thoughtfully. ** What can have 
brought them to Spencer Street!" 

" Oh, do you know them ! " Einswith cried 
eagerly. "They came to No. 3 about four 
months ago, and we have been studying them 
and speculating about them ever since. We were 
sure they had a story, and that is an item you 
feel about so few men you meet" 

"No, it's distinctly a feminine trait to carry 
the history of your life written all over you 
in capitals," Miss Marchant replied with a touch 
of cynicism. " No, I cannot say exactly that I 
know Mr. Douglas. Years ago I went to school 
with a ward of his, and spent a summer holiday 
at his place in Scotland, but Margr6del and I did 
not keep up the friendship. As we grew older 
and our special qualities got accentuated, we 
found we were poles asunder. I have often 
wondered what became of her; her combination 
of pride and what I must call ' St Theresa-ism,' 
for want of a better word, were bound to lead 
her to do something original and more or less 
absurd." 
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"Now is your opportunity to find out," Mrs. 
Renton said, nodding in the direction of the 
house opposite. 

Miss Marchant shook her head. " No ! I did 
not carry my acquaintance with my host and 
his son far enough to intrude on them now, 
and I don't know if I care enough to take up 
my time in that way. I shall have all my work 
set to get my business done before I return. 
To get on in this world, one has to sacrifice 
sentiment." 

** I don't think I shall ever be willing to 
sacrifice sentiment to the winning of pounds, 
shillings, and pence," Einswith said after Miss 
Marchant had departed. "If there ever comes 
a time when I seem to want more money than 
is legitimately sufficient, mamie, I hope you'll pray 
that old prayer for me. — 'Neither much nor little, 
but always the best things first.' That is the 
attitude which I mean to hold." 

That night, long after Mrs. Renton had retired, 
Einswith sat dreaming by the fire. Caroline 
Marchant's worldly wisdom and her stern air of 
practicality always had the effect of stirring 
Einswith's imagination, and the knowledge she 
had displayed of the tenants of No. 3 gave a 
keen edge to the girl's curiosity. She sat looking 

F 
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into the dying embers for nearly an hour, and 
then, remembering that the working girl must 
consider the morrow, roused herself reluctantly. 
She did not go away to the adjoining room, 
however, till she had lifted the blind and taken 
a "good-night look" at the outside world. This 
was an old habit of Einswith's and betrayed 
a strain of poetry and romance which those 
who knew her only superficially never suspected. 

Mrs. Renton could have told you that the girl 
had moods and emotions she was far from com- 
prehending herself. Even her mother did not 
fathom all that lay behind Einswith's grey eyes 
and wild-rose face. Yearnings to which she 
could give no name stirred her when she looked 
out on the winter darkness of early morning, or 
up into the immeasurable vault of the be-dia- 
monded sky some autumn night ; or, when 
watching from the parapet of Westminster Bridge, 
she saw the dark water, bearing its burden of 
mysterious freight, rushing on to the sea, or 
sucking silently at the stone basis of the piers. 
She thrilled at such moments with a sense of 
the bigness and the significance of life and felt 
a solemn joy that she was part and parcel of 
the great Problem. 

It was worth going through the sorrow of be- 
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reavement, the wrench of partings, the thousand 
difficulties and discomforts of the new life she 
was leading to have reached this point. She had 
a conscious and delightful sense of having 
grown, whilst underneath all was an unexpressed 
certainty that» in the future to which she was 
treading so light-heartedly, something greater 
still awaited her. Life stretched before her like 
a new book of which she had read only the 
introduction, and but surmised its plot and happy 
ending. 

As she turned away from the window there 
were tears in her grey eyes whilst her lips framed 
the old childish vow, " I will be good, ah, ycs^ 
I will be good." 



CHAPTER VII. 

NO. 3, SPENCER STREET. 

It is always a surprise to find oneself watched 
as well as watcher. Einswith would have been 
immensely surprised had anyone told her that 
her interest in No. 3 in no way exceeded the 
interest the Douglases felt in the feminine 
household at No. 4. 

Over the mignonette and pink geraniums with 
which the pair had garnished their window, they 
saw a good deal of what went on at the oppo- 
site house, and one, at least, made "the bonnie 
lassie" a frequent topic of conversation. Perhaps 
both men had a sore heart just now, and it 
was easier to keep the mind off dangerous 
ground if the tongue were busy. 

"You can't deny she is a very bonnie lassie," 
the old man said one wet Saturday afternoon, as 
Einswith came briskly up the street, the collar 
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of her jacket turned up and her cheeks glowing 
as she battled with wind and rain. 

" I am not denying it ; didn't I point her out 
to you myself?" Sholto replied, looking up from 
the sheet of paper he was covering rapidly with 
vigorous writing. " She's much more than bonnie, 
she's the embodiment of health and good spirits. 
She has to work for her living, too, I am sure, 
and that would give many a girl the blues. 
There's a regularity in her comings and goings 
which does not savour of the amateur-worker. 

*' Poor lassie ! that's hard lines," said the old 
man, who had no modern ideas of the benefit 
and dignity of feminine independence. ''She 
has a sick body for a mother, too. Poor lassie! 
Sholto, doesn't she remind you " 

" Not a bit ! " interrupted Sholto impatiently. 
" Not the least in the world ! " 

" Not so grand and beautiful, you mean," the 
laird said, jealously. His face clouded suddenly 
and the curves about the mouth stiffened. ''You 
won't beat the face I've got here in London, 
save under one bonnet, laddie." He drew a 
little miniature from his breast-pocket and held 
it with trembling fingers before his son's eyes. 
" You will think nothing bonnier than that if 
you're the man of sense I take you for." 
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Sholto looked at the pictured face held up 
for his inspection a trifle carelessly, since it was 
one he had been familiar with since infancy, and 
a portrait has none of the fascinating changes 
of the living face. Then he looked into his 
father's anxious eyes with a boyish smile. 
There was no doubting the frank, intimate 
affection of the two; the closeness of the tie 
which bound them was one of the most beautiful 
things you could wish to see. 

" Well, dad, you remember I promised to 
stick by you, whatever you saw fit to do, and 
I have not the least wish to go back on my 
word," the young man said quietly. " I have 
told you that I think your quest would be as 
easily and satisfactorily fulfilled if we had stayed 
at Glenasheen, and I hold that opinion still' 
But my home is where you choose to be, and 
a queer kind of love I should have for you if 
it were not so. I'll stay here as long as you 
like, and of course my heart's set on the thing 
we've undertaken as much as yours is, only" — he 
threw back his head and looked up at his 
father's face with a pleasant laugh — **only we 
won't have any talk of falling in love, or the 
necessity of co'mparing beautiful ladies. * Com- 
parisons,' on the authority of Mrs. Malaprop, are 
* odorous.' " 
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The laird was perforce obliged to be satis- 
fied, but as he took up his book and tried to 
be interested in the latest authority on Scotch 
agricultural questions, he had an uneasy con- 
sciousness that Sholto thought oftener of their 
neighbours than he owned. He did not tell the 
young man that he had come across a tell-tale 
pen-and-ink portrait in the pages of the agri- 
cultural treatise, which could have been drawn 
by no hand but his. It represented a tall, 
graceful girl, with a daintily-poised head, crowned 
with curly hair, which the laird could have sworn 
was the colour of a young chestnut ; with beautiful 
eyes full of laughter, and a dimple in the chin, 
which assuredly belonged to no one but the 
girl opposite. Perhaps after all he had made 
a mistake in coming to London. Many a man 
before now has lost his dearest hope through 
the use of the very means by which he thought 
to ensure it 

" Sholto," he said tentatively, laying down 
his book and looking across the table at his 
son. 

The young man raised his head and suspended 
his pen a trifle impatiently. He was interested 
in the work he had in hand — a paper on " Moor- 
land Shooting" for the North British Review^ 
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and it was impoitant that it should go by the 
afternoon's post. 

" Suppose, Sholto, as you regret Glenasheen 
so much, you go back there, and Til hang on 
here a bit and see if success doesn't crown our 
watching and waiting. The place will be bonny 
this winter weather, and there'll be things to 
see too, I don't doubt" 

The young man burst into a laugh which was 
pleasant to hear. 

'*Dad, you are the most transparent old 
plotter! No! I refuse to be banished out of 
the way of temptation. You will have to trust 
my discretion until my work gets well under 
way. What would become of 'The whole His- 
tory of Glenasheen, and the Men of that Ilk,' if 
I had not the British Museum library to go to, 
and the store of pamphlets and documents there 
at arm's reach ? " 

"The 'History' is a subterfuge!" cried the 
old laird, stormily. "This literary business you 
only take up because you're aching with idleness. 
You were always that way disposed ; in a fret 
if your hands were empty ! " 

" Oh ! my literary capacities and aspirations ! 
how are ye slandered ! " Sholto apostrophized 
gravely. "Daddie, I must ask you to be silent 
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for the space of half-an-hour, and then I shall 
be finished and at your disposal." 

The old man protested angrily that in his own 
rooms he would not let an impertinent boy tell 
him to hold his tongue, and, putting on his 
thick coat and hat, went out into the street. 

"Shall I come across you on the Embank- 
ment if I follow in an hour?" Sholto asked, as 
the door was closing behind the laird. 

"You may or you may not; it's a fine place 
for a smoke on a still afternoon," was the reply, 
and Sholto heard the street door close with a 
bang which indicated a turbulent state of temper 
on the laird's part 

For half an hour the young man wrote on 
rapidly, and then folded his MS. and addressed 
it to the office of the North British Review^ 
passing the blotting-paper over the whole with 
the air of a man who is pleased with his work 
and yet glad to see it finished. He stretched 
his strong, young limbs and whistled a bar of 
"Bonnie Dundee." 

" I must go out to post now," he said, getting 
up. " I hope they will send me a thumping 
cheque soon. Goodness knows we'll be wanting 
it *A mere subterfuge indeed!' The dear old 
dad hasn't any idea how expensive this little 
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enterprise is, especially since at Glenasheen 
that old rogue, Donald, is cheating us right and 
left It's a good thing I'm able to add a little 
now and then to the bank-book, or we should 
soon be seeing the laird of Glenasheen in diffi- 
culties." 

He looked across at the opposite windows, 
however, with a vague consciousness that the 
desire to remain within sight of them had a good 
deal to do with his recently developed thirst for 
work. 

Whatever views Douglas the elder had for 
his son, the younger man was beginning to see 
very clearly that, to meet his, they must circle 
round the figure of "the girl opposite." 

As he walked down Shaftesbury Avenue and 
into Whitehall he found himself speculating as 
to her antecedents and the way in which she 
spent her days. He tried to place her in the 
various spheres which monopolized female labour 
without any satisfaction to his sense of fitness. 
She had not that decision of mouth and disregard 
for fashion which should characterize the pur- 
veyor of intellectual food to the young, nor 
jaded dignity of a block upon which mantles 
were fitted the livelong day, whilst the regularity 
of her hours precluded the idea of journalistic 
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experiences. He had studied the radiating rows 
of students in the Reading Room at the British 
Museum, half-expecting to find her. It would 
be impossible to miss her bright head and 
mirthful face among the odd women who 
gathered there — ^busy women of uncertain age, 
who bustled about as though moments were 
worth their weight in gold ; lone women in 
remarkable costumes, in which even his mas- 
culine eye detected poverty's effort to keep 
decently within sight of fashion ; grey-haired 
women, wearily gathering information for some 
mysterious end, and girls in sad-hued mock- 
Liberty gowns who looked up at the clock 
a good many times in the hour. Sholto did 
not know whether he were not more glad than 
disappointed to miss his neighbour in this 
necropolis of learning. He always came away 
with a desire to stretch himself, and a longing 
which was like a physical pain, for the caller 
air on the hills above Glenasheen. 

He lit a cigar and walked leisurely along the 
Embankment, expecting each moment to come 
upon the laird. 

It was a bright December afternoon, with a 
touch of frost in the air. People were glad to 
walk briskly, and only the \ery miserable, too 
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dejected to think a little further cold mattered 
much, occupied the seats under the small leafless 
trees. The steamboats had long since ceased to 
ply the river, but there was a variety of other 
craft to arrest his attention as he strolled along. 
If there was one part of London more than 
another which had gripped his fancy it was 
the neighbourhood of the great waterway. 

" Our River and all his dreams, 
His dreams of a dead past that caxmot die.*' 

Sholto had visited most of the capitals of 
Europe and had "done" the great sights of his 
own and other lands in his five-and-twenty years, 
yet it was with a glow of British pride he told 
himself that London beat them all. There was 
no other city held at once the wealth, the beauty, 
the influence, the brains, and, yes, it was no use 
shirking it, the want, sorrow, and pain of our 
mighty capital. 

He grew grave as he thought of some scenes 
he had witnessed during the four months he 
had been in town, but he was not one of those 
who hang the world in black because pain and 
sin exist He belonged to the class who see 
straight, give help up to the hilt, and then leave 
the rest with God. It is the greathearts of the 
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world who can, as Carlyle once said of Charles 
Buller, "be patient with the much that can 
never by them be done." 

Passing Cleopatra's Needle he heard his name 
called, and, turning sharply, saw his father 
resting, with a pale face and quivering lips, upon 
one of the iron seats. 

" Dad, you're ill ! " he cried, springing to the 
laird's side and putting his strong young arms 
round him. " What have you been doing with 
yourself?" 

"Give me your arm, laddie, and we'll be 
getting home," the old man said, rising and 
thrusting a trembling hand through his son's 
arm. " I saw her this afternoon. What think 
you of that ? Margrddel's own bonny self, looking 
older-like, but as beautiful as ever." 

" You saw her ! Where is she then ? " Sholto 
cried, every shade of abstraction gone from his 
face now. 

Douglas shook his head. 

" She was on the top of a 'bus, Sholto, and as 
I glanced up at it in passing, I saw her; no, I 
wasn't mistaken, my Scotch eyes are good for 
something yet. She was talking to another 
lassie, and they had a book between them, as 
easy as if they were sitting in the parlour at 
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Glenasheen. I was struck dumb for a moment, 
and then I called to the conductor that I would 
get on the 'bus. It was full, however, and 
though we had each a tussle for our own way, 
he drove on and left me. But now we know 
she is alive and in London and, with God's 
help, we'll find her yet, Sholto, my boy." 

The laird spoke confidently. He never had 
much difficulty in resuscitating his faith in the 
future, and, discussing the matter eagerly, the 
father and son went back to Spencer Street. 

Mrs. Renton, at her window, saw them 
approaching and called Einswith. 

" Old Mr. Douglas looks ill," she said, watch- 
ing the pair. " I wish we knew them sufficiently 
well to send and inquire. Two men without 
a woman to look after them are so helpless." 

Einswith, looking over her mother's shoulder, 
laughed softly. 

"No doubt, they have said to one another, 
•two women without a man to guide and sup- 
port them must be sadly wanting.* The capacity 
of either sex to be equal to the occasion is 
always a mystery to the other. Poor old man, 
he looks pale, but no doubt they have been 
walking too long." 

Mrs. Renton nodded. 
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" And they do so much walking, too. Do you 
know, they seem to be out in all weathers and 
at all hours. A mania for exploration evidently 
possesses them." 

" Exploration ! " echoed Einswith dubiously. 
"Carrie Marchant hinted a.t something odd in 
their being here ; perhaps these expeditions have 
something to do with it In the language of 
ancient lore — they have a quest" 

"Well, it does not agree with the laird, that 
is all I have to say," Mrs. Rcnton replied, taking 
up her embroidery again and looking reflectively 
at the lily she had just worked. At Miss 
Milman's suggestion she had undertaken some 
art needlework for a shop in Regent Street, and 
the good prices her exquisite work fetched, 
made an appreciable difference in the income 
of the little household, besides adding an interest 
to a life which might otherwise have fallen into 
dull and monotonous lines. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AN IGNOMINIOUS FAILURE. 

One arternoon, a week later, Einswith was 
returning to Holborn when she met Sydney 
Brent The girl was going leisurely westward, 
and stopping now and then to look at the 
shops with a holiday air. 

She greeted Einswith in her bright boyish way. 

" I am in luck to-day," she said gaily, " I 
have a day off. Our chief would have it that 
I was below par yesterday and ordered me the 
tonic of a day's rest You see how advan- 
tageous it is to be distinctly valuable." 

Einswith laughed. "I hope the rest will do 
you good," she said lightly. " I can estimate 
the value better now than I could have done 
six months ago." 

** I believe you," nodded Sydney. " I am 
going west to look at the shops. I have a 
weakness for pretty clothes, though I am * a 
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new woman.' As some one said the other day, 
a touch of chifTon makes us all akin. I mean 
to look in at Miss Milman's, too, and see if I 
can persuade her to go with me to the Queen's 
Hall. Margaret Macintyre and Edward Lloyd 
are to sing at a ballad concert, which is about 
as high as my musical appreciation flies. I 
leave Wagner, Brahm, and that ilk to my 
betters." She glanced saucily into her com- 
panion's face. *• But, I say, I am keeping you ; 
your little ogre will be piling up the anathemas. 
Suppose I turn and walk as far as the shop 
with you, for I want to know why it is that 
you have absented yourself so markedly from 
Wimpole Street Every Sunday I have watched 
for you, and, like the notable Mariana of the 
Moated Grange, 'she cometh not,' I said. It's 
an extremely poor compliment to pay us, I assure 
you." 

** Your way of putting it is irresistible. I 
must come next Sunday," Einswith replied, 
laughing. "The truth is, I don't like leaving 
mother. It's the only whole day we have 
together now, you know, and until we came to 
town we were seldom apart Poor little mother, 
I am afraid sometimes she has rather a dull 
time of it" 

G 
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" Oby mothers ; don't mind. They have such a 
mine of domestic affairs in which to work their 
minds and fingers," Sydney reph'ed lightly. '* I 
remember when we were all younger, mater 
used to hail with delight a Bank Holiday or a 
half-term, when she could pack us all off 
somewhere with luncheon-baskets and orders 
not to return until dusk. I have a conviction 
that it was in solitude and darning stockings she 
spent the day, but she always affirmed she had 
enjoyed herself thoroughly. No, my dear, a 
mother's ways are not our ways, nor her 
thoughts our thoughts." 

Einswith did not reply. She did not always 
accept Sydney's generalizations, having found 
that the girl had immutable standards and 
judged everyone by them, whereas Einswith had 
learnt long ago that the world is made up of 
individuals not types. She had been to Sydney 
Brent's home, and quite accepted her assurance 
that busy, capable Mrs. Brent could now 
and then dispense very comfortably with the 
whole of her high-spirited, boisterous family. 
With her own mother it was different ; a thrill 
of gratitude for the closeness of the tie which 
bound them, brought the colour to her cheeks 
and made her lose the thread of Sydney's 
discourse. 
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** Promise me you will come next Sunday,** 
she was saying. ''I want to introduce you 
to a girl, whom it would be an act of 
charity to inoculate with your spirits. My sister 
brought her to our house eighteen months or 
more ago, and asked us to be nice to her. She 
was leaving Lambeth Infirmary where she had 
been trying her hand at nursing, meaning to 
take up journalism instead. You know the pater 
is on one of the dailies, so Marjorie thought he 
could give her friend a few tips. Corona is on 
the London staff of a provincial paper now, and 
must be doing pretty well, for she seldom has 
time to come and see us. Somehow I think 
our unmuzzled mirth doesn't agree with her; the 
poor, deluded mortal is about as lively as a 
tombstone herself, and as cynical as Solomon, a 
state of mind I find it hard to forgive. I can't 
think how people live in that frame. I should 
take an overdose of chloral if I was morally 
sure that this world was merely a waste, 
howling wilderness!" 

"Some do," Einswith said slowly. "It is the 
brave, strong ones who live. When I come across 
people who hang the world in black, afler that 
fashion, I am always so sorry for them ; it's 
like being bom with a squint." 
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Sydney shrugged her shoulders. ^ rm not 
sorry for them/' she said, with a little grimace. 
* I call them beasts. Why can't they be jolly — 
everything rights itself in time. I would reserve 
a special hell for those who were miserable in 
the sunshine, as Dante did. I don't even want 
to think of them. The perpetual anxiety some 
people feel about a world they did not mis- 
manage and certainly can't mend, seems simply 
ridiculous to me." 

Einswith smiled faintly. ''I used to feel like 
that once, I don't now," she said quietly, 
wondering if it were worth while to try to 
make Sydney understand the way the change 
had come about 

She was very conscious that, during the 
last few months, life had taught her many 
things, and the progress of mental growth 
had been helped by the books to which Mr. 
Waygood, from time to time, directed her atten- 
tion Of . these she owed most perhaps to a 
copy of Walter Pater's " Marius the Epicurean," 
which had fallen into her hands. During the 
long winter evenings she had pored over the 
book, fascinated by the picture of Epicureanism 
at its noblest, and by the figure of the young 
Roman, so sensitive to the claims of universal 
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brotherhood, and yet holding himself so fastidi- 
ously aloof, tasting life, rather than assimilating 
it. 

Sydney's words brought to her mind a 
passage which had haunted her long after the 
reading : '' not pleasure, but fulness of life must 
be sought for ; he must satisfy with a kind of 
sacred equity; he must be very cautious not to 
be wanting to the claims of others, in their joys 
and calamities.'* 

" Are you preparing a lecture for my benefit, 
Etnswith?" Sydney asked merrily, studying her 
companion's abstracted face. "It's too late to 
deliver it now, for here we are at the shop.** 
She held out her hand. ''Now beware of dis- 
appointing me on Sunday ; I can't stand failures 
on the part of my friends." 

" I'll not fail you," Einswith replied, turning 
into the shop with a "good-bye" that was a 
little hurried. 

The meeting with Sydney had made her a 
little late, and Mr. VVaygood from his desk 
pointed to the clock. 

''Ten minutes late. Miss Renton," he said 
significantly. " I wondered how long we could 
work together before you inserted the thin end 
of the wedge. 
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** I am sorry, but it shall not occur again/' 
the girl replied brightly. ''I met a friend and 
stopped to chat a few minutes." She went 
away to the little room in the rear to remove 
her hat and jacket, wondering what had put the 
little man so manifestly out of humour. 

That afternoon was as she declared afterwards 
** a discipline." Mr. Waygood was more irritable 
and "difficult" than she had ever known him, 
and that was saying a good deal. Unwary cus- 
tomers, straying in with questions he chose to 
consider unreasonable, met with scant courtesy. 
The errand boy was burdened with preposterous 
tasks and stormed at because he failed to 
execute them, whilst Einswith was driven to 
desperation by the sneering comments which 
rewarded her exertions, and the sheer impossi- 
bility of pleasing the little man. She struggled 
through the hours, hot, discomforted, and with 
tears of mortification in her eyes. Waygood 
saw the tears and they seemed to act as a 
further irritant 

" Good Lord ! You were right when you said 
you had no experience, and these six months 
seem to have taught you nothing," he burst out, 
as she bent over an old folio to decipher the 
crabbed characters on the title page. "Give 
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the thing to me ; I might as well be without an 
assistant at alL" He dragged the volume from 
Einswith's desk and commenced to jot down the 
title with a trembling hand. 

Then Einswith's patience broke down utterly. 

" I may be prejudiced in my own favour," 
she said proudly, ''but I cannot believe that 
you are just to me ; yet since you think I am 
useless I will go home," and forthwith she put 
on her hat and went 

Perhaps she would have returned had she 
seen the look in Waygood's dark eyes as they 
followed her retreating figure, but in a moment 
it was gone, and the old cynical gloom fell like 
a pall. 

Long before she reached Spencer Street, 
Einswith felt she had done something quite out 
of order. Certain little formalities as to giving 
notice and receiving wages have to be gone 
through before employer and employed part 
company. But the thing was done, and the girl 
was not ready yet to feel* any regret 

** Flesh and blood cannot stand all things," she 
said, a little incoherently. " He was impossible 
to-day, and I was bound to cro3s the Rubicon." 

Mrs. Renton and Clarke greeted her with 
surprise which was largely apprehensive. 
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"My darling! I did not expect you home 
this long while!" Mrs. Renton cried, dropping 
her embroidery into her lap. "You are not 
unwell, dear, are you? Sit down, and Clarke 
shall make you a cup of tea 1 " 

" Deplore my temper, not my ill-health, mamie," 
Einswith said, dropping into a chair and tossing 
her hat and gloves on the table. 

•* Your temper," her mother said, smiling, '• since 
when did that ail anything?" 

"It's been tried and found wanting this after- 
noon however," the girl replied laughing ruefully. 
"Behold that miserable being — a girl 'who can't 
keep her place 'cause of her blessed temper.' 
Don't you remember that Mary Alice at 
Cumbermcde used to bewail her shortcomings in 
that phraseology? My * blessed temper ' has 
been my undoing. Mr. Waygood happened to 
have a very short quantity of the 'charity that 
thinketh no evil' on hand to-day, and though I 
can't believe I was very stupid, he had quite other 
views and told me so. Whereupon I put on 
my hat and departed. So ends chapter one of 
my gay venture for a livelihood." 

"And you did quite right, quite right, Miss 
Einswith 1 " cried the ministering Clarke, whose 
championship might always be relied on. " It 
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fair makes my blood boil to think that the 
Professor's daughter should have had to put up 
with the impudence of a hunchback little book- 
seller. I don't suppose he has ever had a lady 
in his shop before, and he don't know what's 
the becoming way to speak to her. I'd like to 
teach him, that I would. If you'll give me leave, 
ma'am, I'll put on my bonnet this minute and 
go to tell him he needn't expect Miss Einswith 
to enter his shop again ; no, not if I have to 
dine off a crust, and sweep a crossing to get it" 
Clarke stopped for want of breath, her face 
purple with indignation, her eyes fixed in- 
quiringly on her mistress. 

Einswith leaned back in her chair and laughed 
merrily. Her hot moods were always of the 
shortest duration, and, in the atmosphere of affec- 
tionate sympathy, her own resentment had ebbed 
away. 

"There isn't the least need to take that 
desperate step, you dear creature," she cried. 
^ Don't you see I have practically dismissed 
myself.^ I shall not be expected to return." 

"Perhaps, after all, that is not altogether a 
thing to be regretted," Mrs. Renton said thought- 
fully. "You may find a sphere rather more 
suited to you." 
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Einswith shook her head, conscious that she 
had grown fond of the old shop with its bookish 
atmosphere, and of the queer little proprietor, 
whose moods and whimsies had never until 
to-day shaken her self-control or caused her 
more than momentary resentment. She got up 
presently and went into the adjoining room to 
remove her outdoor garments. Mrs. Renton 
heard her moving about, opening and shutting 
drawers restlessly, after a habit she had when 
anything troubled her, and noted that there was 
a little upright line in the girl's white forehead 
when, half-an-hour later, she came back and sat 
down at the piano. A piece of Brahm stood on 
the music-rest, the practice of which Einswith 
had, on the previous evening, decided to abandon 
until she felt she was more capable '' of making 
it mean something." 

She studied the sheet silently for a few 
minutes, and then began to play, gradually 
becoming absorbed in her work, and wholly 
unconscious of the yearning, comprehending 
eyes of her mother, bent upon her. 

It was a beautiful work and Einswith played 
it well, throwing her heart into the weird, 
troubled opening and the wonderful passage 
which followed. She made it mean something 
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now, thought the listener; through chords and 
intricate passage there rang the cry of some 
troubled spirit beating the bars of its cage» 
imploring, protesting, rebelling, impotent, and 
angry by turns ; a mutinous outcry against some 
ineludibie fate. Then another voice broke in, 
insistently gay, cruelly careless ; when pity for a 
torn soul seemed inevitable this new-comer had 
none ; it answered appeal with a series of 
chords, cold, decisive, and absolutely uncompre- 
hending. It made callous unsympathy seem the 
most hateful thing in life ; Mrs. Renton's cheek 
flamed and her hands trembled as she listened ; 
on went the music, and this railing for railing 
seemed the pastime for fiends only ; and nothing 
worthy of man's or woman's dignity but "the 
soft answer which tumeth away wrath," and 
the capacity for '^ being of one mind, pitiful^ 
courteous." 

When the last notes died away, Einswith's 
shining eyes came back to the pleasant room 
and to her mother's face. The softest wild-rose 
bloom was on her cheek as she crossed the 
room and threw herself on the rug near her 
mother's couch. 

'* Mamie ! Isn't music the most wonderful 
thing in the world?" she cried softly. "That 
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bit of Brahm is a story and a sermon rolled 
into one. Tell me what it said to you." 

For a moment Mrs. Renton was silent, and 
then she replied slowly, 

''It made me feel that love and gentleness, 
the charity St. Paul speaks of, are the only 
things in life one cannot be without To have 
failed there is to have failed altogether." 

Einswith uttered a little cry, half protest, half 
dismay, and then she said wistfully, "Ah, yes, 
mamie, it told me that, too, and when I think 
of my failure to-day I am humiliated beyond 
endurance. I've always been so proud of my 
capacity for keeping my temper where others 
would have failed, of bearing the horridest 
things with a laugh, of treating people's little 
ways with a light hand, of never forgetting to 
have patience. I don't mind losing my post. 
I shall be sure to get another, but how shall I 
recover my self-esteem.^" 

She leant her bright head against her mother's 
knee and clasped her fingers about her knees. 

" I've always declared that it was the weakest, 
stupidest thing to give way," she went on. " That 
one should formulate 'a creed of gladness,' and 
never fall below it ; and — to-day I Mamie, how 
shall I lift up my head any more?" 
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Mrs. Renton stroked the chestnut curls fondly. 
In her heart she thought the abasement a little 
excessive; but she knew it is the way of 
the young to throw all the weight of devotion 
of which they are capable into every detail 
of living. She was glad that Einswith should 
liave this experience. The girl's insouciance and 
quick audacious judgments had often frightened 
her. She stooped now and kissed the troubled 
face. 

"One learns in the Valley of Humiliation, 
Einswith/' she said solemnly. " It is an old, 
old path, and the steps are steep, but they lead 
upward. Don't be afraid to tread it. Be brave. 
It repays." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 

EiNSWiTH awoke next morning with a disagree* 
able consciousness that something unpleasant had 
to be faced. A moment's reflection brought 
back the conclusion to which she had arrived 
before sleeping. She must ease her conscience 
by making Mr. Waygood an apology, and then 
seek Miss Milman and solicit her aid in making 
a fresh start in life. 

'' It will be horrid/' she said, with a little 
grimace, as she stood before the toilet-table 
energetically brushing her ruddy hair. ''But, 
like Rosalind, I must 'outface' it. 'In my 
heart lie there what hidden woman's fear there 
will, we'll have a swashing and a martial out* 
sideT My peace of mind restored by that act 
of abasement, I will take a humble 'bus to 
Wimpole Street Miss Milman will scold me, 
no doubt, and of course I deserve it I wonder 
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what Miss Milman looks like when she scolds! 
You might as well try to imagine a canary in 
a passion." 

She hummed a bar of " Bonnie Leslie " as she 
made her toilet whilst Mrs. Renton lay watching 
her fondly. There was something which perpetu- 
ally charmed in the grace and winsomeness of 
the girl, in her rapid movements and in the 
hes^lth and strength which characterized her. 

She ate her breakfast to the dirge of Clarke's 
lugubrious condemnations. That faithful adherent 
had a rooted objection to her young lady " eating 
humble pie/' and for the higher motives which 
prompted penitence and apology, she had a 
general rather than an individual respect She 
handed Einswith an umbrella and brushed the 
mud from her cloak with the air of one further- 
ing preparations for court-martial ; and poor Mrs. 
Ganns, who was subservience itself, had to suffer 
vicariously during the morning from the back- 
wash of Clarke's vexation. 

The clock struck nine as Einswith reached the 
shop. 

Mr. Waygood was behind the counter, and 
looked up quickly as the girl's figure darkened 
the doorway. 

''You are in time this morning, at any 
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rate," he said curtly, bending over the ledger 
again. 

Einswith coloured, and felt it difficult to retain 
''the swashing and martial outside." 

'* I thought I owed you an apology, and I 
have come to make it," she said frankly. ''Of 
course I don't expect you to keep me, but I 
want you to know that I am sorry, more 
than that, intolerably disgusted with myself for 
giving way to my temper as I did yesterday. 
I don't often do it, but somehow " 

"Somehow I was one too many for you," 
Waygood said, interrupting the impetuous little 
speech with a quizzical, half-pathetic expression 
on his pinched face. "Anyhow I can't let you 
go to-day. We are going to be infernally busy, 
and you'll have to help now you are here. 
Take your hat off, and answer these letters, 
and we'll discuss our differences when there's 
more time." 

Einswith moved away, laughing to herself at 
the unexpected turn her serio-comedy had taken. 
Certainly, those who worked with Mr. Waygood 
should never be prepared for anything but the 
unexpected. The morning proved, as the little 
bookseller had predicted, an unusually busy one ; 
there were large orders to make up and despatch ; 
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then the fruit of a sale in Renfrew had to be 
unpacked and catalogued* Einswith had barely 
commenced the work when a stream of customers 
came in, and she was kept busy until the clock 
struck one. There was no time for a word with 
Mr. Waygood until, rather later than usual, she 
was drinking her tea. 

''Miss Renton," he said, seating himself on a 
case of books which stood near her desk, "how 
many apologies will be required to propitiate 
you? for I am aot going to let you go, you 
know." 

Einswith glanced up with laughter and mischief 
in her grey eyes, but the jest on her lips and 
the laughter in her face died away as she 
looked. 

''Oh! you are ill!" she cried, neglecting his 
question altogether, in a fashion no man could 
have resented. " You are very ill. Surely you 
ought not to be here. Ought you not to be 
resting, or taking care of yourself? " 

He laughed in his old curt way. 

"You provided so excellently for my absence," 
he said. 

"Ah! yes, I was all in the wrong," she 
replied, compunctorily, "and if you mean to 
look over it, I shall feel it to be very good of 

H 
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you. I can see you are suffering. Won't you 
let me try to- manage things while you go away 
and rest?" . . 

'^Don^ you know that there are some kinds 
of pain for which rest and solitude are not 
specifics ? " he said, whimsically. " The medicine 
I want just now is a cup of your tea, and to 
hear you talk." 

"My mother would say that that remedy is 
distinctly possible," the girl said, laughing. "I 
have a reputation as a chatterer." 

" I believe it," Waygood said grimly. " I've 
listened in wonder at times ; even the errand 
boy has been the object of your blandishments, 
and customers have gone away so bewildered 
that they were scarcely conscious of having 
bought twice as much as they intended. Now 
chatter to me." 

Talking to order is one of the hard things of 
the world. The hostess who introduces one as 
"the guest most likely to entertain," effectually 
checks any tendency to wit or humour one may 
have been prepared to indulge; whilst to be 
called upon for opinions invariably reduces one's 
intellect to a state of inanition. 

With this cynical little man opposite, in the 
oddest and least expected of moods, Einswith 
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felt that, in Scriptural language, her tongue 
clave to the roof of her mouth. There was 
sympathy and intelligence in her face, however, 
which led him to fill up for himself any 
conversational discrepancies. His talk was, as 
usual, of books and of the great men he had 
come to know something of in the course of 
his business career; but as he talked the girl 
found herself piecing together the rough outline 
of his private life. It was written, as she had 
once said of his other grievances, ** in capitals all 
over the little man:" a lonely sickly childhood, 
a boyhood shadowed by ill-health and deformity, 
a maturity redeemed from absolute misery because 
the man had learnt to endure and to expect 
little, and had given himself to an absorbing 
pursuit. 

She went home feeling that she knew Way- 
good better than she had ever expected to, and 
pity helped to strengthen the resolve she made 
to bear more patiently than before with the 
whirlwinds of his temper and discontent " Never 
to have known a day of health ; never to have 
had a friend in whose eyes one might expect to 
see sympathy and affection" — what a tragedy 
lay within those limitations! Einswith felt she 
could forgive a very simoon of censure and 
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fault-finding in one whose experience was of 
that kind. 

The storm in a great measure cleared the 
atmosphere. There were still innumerable 
moments of discomfort for both combatants, 
which is only saying that Waygood was the 
same man, but they understood each other better. 
They fell into a pleasant habit of taking tea 
together, and developed a surprising interest in 
each other's lives beyond the precincts of 
Holborn. 

Waygood came to know the outlines of the 
pleasant home-life in Spencer Street, and merci- 
lessly ridiculed the audacity which had allowed 
the mother and daughter to turn their backs 
on Cumbermede, and all things familiar, in order 
to storm London for a livelihood. 

•*Did it never strike you that your soft little 
shoulder was not made to be put to the wheel ? '' 
he said once. 

" Never ! " Einswith replied, emphatically. " I 
was born with an ineradicable conviction that 
all things give way if you push hard and long 
enough." 

**A11 things!" echoed Waygood, with some- 
thing like a sigh. He had come to want some 
things very badly which he had a gloomy belief 
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would never be his however hard and long he 
pursued them. 

That night, Einswith, taking her last look 
into the quiet street, saw him standing on the 
opposite side of the street, looking up at her 
window with uncovered head. She dropped the 
blind hastily, and never mentioned the incident 
to anyone. 

True to her promise Einswith went on the 
following Sunday to Wimpole Street Sydney 
Brent was hovering near the door of the drawing- 
room on the look-out for her. 

**Ah! here you are, a whole half-hour after 
I might reasonably have expected you," she 
cried, pouncing upon the late-comer, as she 
stood looking about for Miss Milman, whom 
the crowd of girls seemed to have wholly 
swallowed up. "The tombstone is in a fine 
state of petrifaction. You won't find her what 
Mrs. Partington calls 'a fluid speaker/ At the 
present moment she is standing looking down 
on our frivolity like a goddess condemned for 
her sins to herd with mortals and to share 
their gross pleasures." 

" Is she one of those people who talk about 
^mere comfort?'" Einswith asked laughingly, as 
she followed Sydney across the room. 
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A tall girl was standing near the tea-table^ 
looking about her with an interest which was 
patently of the spectacular rather than sympa- 
thetic type. There was something a little 
commanding in her bearing, and she moved 
with a self-possession and self-reliance which is 
usually the outcome of conscious superiority. 
She held her dark head proudly, but her clear, 
cold voice was quite free from aggressiveness 
when she answered Sydney's '^ Miss Saresca, 
may I introduce a friend ? " She looked at 
Einswith with a faint smile on her colourless 
face, as Sydney added, "You remember I told 
you all about Einswith Renton." 

" Like the chosen people of old, Sydney Brent's 
zeal is in advance of her knowledge and wisdom/' 
Miss Saresca said, in a quiet, lifeless tone. " She 
solicited my services to make someone at home 
here, but it is just a little too evident when 
she brings j^ou to be cheered by me. Miss 
Renton. Or is it that she imagines your spirits 
need clipping? Anyhow, I am glad to know 
you." 

She sat down and made room for the new- 
comer on -the couch beside her. 

A3 £^inswith took the place indicated, she 
decided that Sydney had shown little discrimi- 
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nation when she spoke sh'ghtingly of Corona 
Saresca. Grave she might be, but it was 
because she had little cause for gladness, and 
if she were silent, it was from choice rather 
than because she had nothing to say. • The 
statuesque face and form were no less beautiful 
because they suggested tragedy rather than 
comedy. But Sydney was one of those who 
always refuse to recognize beauty unless painted 
in bright tints. 

As the two sipped their tea Einswith labori- 
ously fostered a conversation on the various 
topics which float on the surface of London 
life, and in which intelligent girls are supposed 
to take a natural interest— the last on-dits in 
the world of science; the new Academy Presi- 
dent ; the one-man shours in Bond Street ; and 
the latest musical prodigy at the Queen's 
Hall. 

''You care for music then!" Miss Saresca sajd, 
for the first time showing any particular interest 
in her companion. 

Einswith nodded. ' 

"'Is thy servant a dog?'" she cried gaily. 
"A go6d many peoplef thought me very heacj- 
strong not to make 'music a . profession, -jt 
U^ould have been so much more respectable. 
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you know, than standing behind a counter and 
patching old books, at the order of a man who 
isn't related to you. Only I have a foolish 
fancy that I love music too much to earn 
money by it" 

'^t is a most foolish fancy, and art would 
be a dead thing if everybody held it," Miss 
Saresca said, with a certain sententiousness in 
her tone, as though she found herself immeasur- 
ably older and more worldly-wise than her 
companion. ''You will find enthusiams and 
fancies to be properties you cannot keep in this 
prosaic world, Miss Renton. Do you know that 
Sydney Brent told me about you, about the 
loss you have sustained, and the different life 
you have to lead now? I have been wondering 
how in the face of it all you can be so 
exuberantly cheerful. Gaiety nowadays is so 
rare that it amounts to distinction. As you 
stood talking to Sydney, you reminded me of 
Wordsworth's "bright, conspicuous flower." 

'* I am glad I reminded you of anything so 
pretty," Einswith said, laughing and blushing. 
But as she looked at the speaker, the laughter 
faded into soberness. There was such unrest 
and sadness in the colourless face which could 
be such a few years older than her own. The 
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•'thinking" furrow already marked the white 
forehead, and the short, upper lip had the line 
of a constantly gnawing dissatisfaction either with 
self or circumstance. 

She would have liked to ask bluntly what 
quarrel this girl had with life, but that was not 
possible. Instead, remembering Sydney's injunc* 
tions, she plunged into a merry chatter about 
this thing or that, the details of her work, the 
oddities of customers, and the blunders and 
follies she had committed through her inex* 
perience as to the limited spending capacities of 
a very small income. 

"You have not suffered from these things or 
you would not laugh over them," Corona Saresca 
said, in her soft, lifeless voice, as she toyed with 
the spoon in her saucer. 

" Oh ! they aren't things to suffer from," Einswith 
retorted merrily. "Fancy suffering because you 
have to wear a pair of gloves at one and eleven* 
pence three farthings, when you've been used to 
paying three and sixpence ; or because you have 
to quell a rising passion for strawberries until 
they get cheap ; or when you have not a spare 
bedroom to offer a friend, though that last item 
does sting somewhat. Ah, no!" She threw back 
her head with a moved little laugh. "Suffering 
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must be enveloped with more dignity than clings 
to mere common or garden discomfort'' 

'' I daresay you are right/' Miss Saresca replied 
indiflferently, as though the subject did not interest 
hen ^ It is a mistake to care much about most 
of the things that we do trouble over, only some 
of us happen to be born with a keen dislike to 
unfairness and all the misery which is causeless. 
Of course, all suffering and vexation is unnatural, 
and comes, if you have patience to trace it to its 
origin, from somebody's fault or foible. I suppose 
such things must be, and we have got to bear 
them, but when I see unmuzzled mirth like yours 
I wonder. There doesn't seem motif enough for 
it What is mortal life at best?" 

Einswith frowned. It was the sort of pessi- 
mistic epigram she hated to hear. There was no 
time now to combat or refute it, for with her 
last words. Miss Saresca rose and gathered up 
lier gloves and furs. 

^'I am a busy girl who cannot even count on 
her Sundays," she explained, in the slow lifeless 
tones which somehow suggested vigour sedulously 
suppressed. "I have to g6 eastward to-night, and 
report a canon's sermon for my paper. He hap- 
pens to be a Warminster man, so the provincials 
there are interested in all his doing<5. Won't you 
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give me your good wishes that he may say some- 
thing it is possible to report effectively. They so 
seldom do." 

" I hope," began Einswith eagerly, but a mock- 
ing smile in her companion's dark eyes stopped 
her. 

** Good child ! I can guess what you were 
going to say," Miss Saresca said, with a touch 
of cynicism in her quiet voice. "You were 
hoping he might lighten my pessimistic dark- 
ness. Alas! I have reported too many notable 
sermons during the last two years. Like Pharaoh 
of old, I am hardened and hopeless. But," she 
held out her hand with a smile so singularly 
winning that it was a pity it should be so rare, 
" I give you permission to inoculate me with 
your optimism, and hope that we shall, for that 
purpose, meet again. If you knew how seldom 
I say that sort of thing, you would be over- 
whelmed." 

" I am," Einswith replied gaily. " I shall come 
the very, next Sunday, hoping to see you." 



CHAPTER X. 



"ah! what is mortal life at best!" 



As Einswith was walking slowly homeward, she 
came face to face with Kasper Waygood. She 
was passing him with a bright *' good afternoon " 
when he stopped her. 

'*rm not going to be put off in that casual 
way," he said whimsically. "You young folks 
don't realize how tired a dilapidated misanthrope 
gets of his own society. Self isn't an individual 
who improves on acquaintance; he knows so 
much about one." 

Einswith laughed. 

''And the misanthrope's cure is a 'hair of 
the dog that bit him,' " she said merrily. " I am 
at your service, good sir." 

" Child ! are your spirits always at high 
pressure ? " said Waygood, turning to walk beside 
her ; " it is an abominable waste of nerve tissue. 
Tell mc where you have been this afternoon, 
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your fine air of rumination should betoken an 
interesting tale," 

Einswith hesitated before replying. She had 
no desire to expound Miss Milman's sweet 
womanly scheme for this little man to comment 
upon cynically and besmirch with disagreeable 
innuendos. Yet perhaps, after all, he might see 
the beauty and self-sacrifice in it, for she had 
begun to believe that much of his cynicism and 
worldly-wiseness was assumed rather than natural. 
In a few simple words she gave him the outline 
of the afternoon's visit 

"And that is the sort of thing that interests 
you and Miss Milmanl" he said, eyeing her 
shrewdly and calling to mind the old sage's 
dictum that you can gauge an individual by his 
methods of amusing himself. "You know you 
are not average woman. I have chanced on a 
good many specimens in my time, and their 
horizon was usually bounded by personal aggran* 
dizement in the way of bigger wages, finer dress, 
and a husband." 

The colour came into Einswith's cheeks and 
her tycs flashed. 

"And you sample the world's harvest by your 
own poor crop!" she exclaimed, impetuously. 
"I am thankful to say girls are not like 
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that — not the majority of them. I wish it were 
possible to take you with me next Sunday, you 
would be converted on the spotl" 

Waygood smiled. He liked the girl the 
better for her enthusiasm and her loyalty to 
her sex, even though he was convinced her inex- 
perience and optimism were leading her altogether 
astray. 

"Cannot you rectify some of my opinions by 
word of mouth?" he said, still smiling. "Tell 
me about your friends. Are they all bubbling 
over with intemperate mirth?" 

Einswith's face sobered, and she looked straight 
before her with wistful eyes, thinking of Corona 
Saresca and her pessimistic outlook on life, so 
like Waygood's own. 

" I was talking with a girl to-day," she said 
slowly. "Something she said made me think of 
you. She was speaking about the little there 
was to be got of joy or happiness in life. Some- 
thing had clouded things for her, and she 
quoted your line, 

"«Ah! what is mortal life at best?'" 

"For goodness' sake don't call it my line," 
Waygood said with sudden testiness. " I dare- 
say she picked it up where I did, in the pages 



II 
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of a penny weekly, which ought to have had 
more sense' than to thrust such sentiments under 
the eyes of folks who already ached with nostalgia 
for something more hopeful than they already 
possessed. I need not ask whether you combated 
the sentiment with ardour." 

"Well, I had not the opportunity," Einswith 
replied laughing a little, "and I don't think I 
should have succeeded. Miss Saresca looked as 
though she had had some trouble in the past 
and it had changed the look of everything for 
her, just as a mist on the moors will alter the 
aspect of most familiar objects. It would be 
stupid to begin explaining to anyone that trees 
and banks are not really odd and distorted, for 
when the mist cleared everything would explain 
itself. I think if one waits and has patience 
everything rights itself in time." 

Waygood smiled grimly, but, for once, held 
with Ruskin that a man should no more poison 
another's mental pottage than he should add the 
death potion to his culinary dish. 

They had reached Spencer Street by this 
time and he held out his hand with a "good- 
afternoon." 

"Will you come in and let mother give you 
a cup of tea ? " Einswith said half-shyly. " Unless 
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you have another engagement we should be so 
pleased, and if you care for music ^—-" 

*'I really do not want enticements, Miss 
Renton/' Waygood said with something wistful 
and pathetic in the expression of his white, 
pinched face. " I am willing to come without 
any persuasion whatever. I am staying in town 
over Sunday, and somehow, I do not know why, 
the books haven't seemed quite so satisfying 
lately as they used to." 

**Dear fusty old things! Their only fault is 
that they are not human," said Einswith saucily 
over her shoulder, as she preceded her guest up 
the dark staircase. 

A grey head was peeping over the veronicas 
which had replaced the mignonette in the 
opposite windows, as Einswith and Waygood 
entered No. 4, and a pair of steel-blue eyes 
regarded the strangely contrasted pair with great 
disfavour. 

" Sholto, my boy, lay down your book and 
come here. Your little business woman has 
found a man friend at last, and such an one! 
I would like to see the Highland girl who would 
walk the city with such a dwarf misshapen 
body." 

" You don't give our country-women credit for 
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much heart, dad/' young Douglas remarked, 
moving to the window, book in hand, and glancing 
down the street He was quite without curiosity 
r^arding the "dwarf-body," recognizing him at 
once as the proprietor of a bookshop in High 
Holborn where he had two or three times 
bought a second-hand book. He had got into 
a way, however, of taking every opportunity 
that presented itself of looking at " the little 
business woman." Standing beside Kasper Way- 
good in the light of the lamp, which had just 
been lighted, she looked taller, straighter, and 
more winsome than ever. The Douglases, father 
and son, were prejudiced in favour of height and 
an air of enjoying life. They honestly admired 
the type of women seemingly designed for 
ornament rather than use. They liked robust, 
delicately tinted girls, who looked well in gala- 
gowns, and yet could ride to hounds, or fish a 
salmon-stream for hours without tiring, and be 
ready for a dance, or a feast of music at the close 
of the day. "The new woman" was a term 
which the laird had not heard till he came to 
London, and he loathed it He had always 
admired ''the old woman" so prodigiously that 
any change in her was an affront to his judg- 
ment 

I 
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If he had any disinclination to seeing the little 
*' dwarf body " invade the feminine precincts of 
No. 4, that disinclination was doomed to be 
frequently assaulted. After the first Sunday 
Waygood found his way to Spencer Street many 
times. He would drop in for an hour in the 
evening, generally between nine and ten 
o'clock, and mother and daughter made much 
of him in a warm-hearted, sympathetic way, 
•which made him wince at times. It put him 
so patently apart from other men, and he was 
beginning to be intensely conscious that, if 
Nature had been cruel to him physically, he was 
yet a man of like passions with other men. 
Nor .was he an old man yet, barely five-and-forty, 
though his appearance perhaps justified people 
in placing him far lower on the slope of years. 

The Rentons soon got into a habit of consulting 
him about the little details of their life, giving 
him, almost unconsciously, a share in the small 
perplexities which assail women who have never 
before had to consider ways and means. They 
did not know what a real service they were 
doing the lonely man. For years he had simply 
fed his brain upon books and the fact of his 
own limitations as a man. His own dis* 
advantages had seldom been far from his 
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sensitive, and, indeed, morbid mind. He was 
now called upon to interest himself in a multi- 
tude of small affairs and to draw himself from 
the life of self-absorption he had lived for years, 
in order to be equal to them. Not the least of 
the advantages he reaped from his intercourse 
with the little household in Spencer Street was 
the frequency with which he had placed before 
him the spectacle of a crippled life, sustained not 
only without complaint, but with a gaiety and 
indomitableness which made his own attitude of 
pessimistic endurance seem weak and childish. 
He felt, too, in Einswith and her mother a sense 
of something that was not in any woman he had 
ever known, a hidden force behind the laughter 
and sparkle, which made all they said worthy 
and purposeful without robbing it of its gaiety. 
Instead of pondering how to brighten life and 
to reform wrongs, they cast away all care, left that 
to the maker of circumstances, and gave them- 
selves simply to live beautifully, to love well, 
and to enjoy what was bright in the world. 

As he walked back to Holborn in the dark of 
the almost deserted streets, he would tell himself 
that had he known these two women twenty 
years ago, the whole course of his life would 
have been different As it was— ^; 
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It was with an imprecation against fate that 
he let himself into the silent shop. It was a 
fancy of his often to spend the nights there, 
causing considerable vexation to the devoted old 
housekeeper who managed his little house at 
Darling-by-the-Lea. She had a shrewd suspicion 
that comfort was not one of the qualities 
appertaining to this city lodging. She was 
right, for the most part the little man, having 
built up a fire in the old-fashioned grate of an 
upper room, would sit by it, brooding through 
the small hours, growing drowsy, until he would 
throw himself on a moth-eaten couch and snatch 
a few hours of sleep. Often the dawn crept in 
at the uncurtained windows before he left his 
chair, revealing a face drawn and furrowed, and 
eyes which seemed to have looked into the very 
heart of sadness. Only God and the man him- 
self ever knew the subject of those hours of 
reverie ; and doubtless God, in His infinite pity, 
forgave the wild rebellion against heaven and 
law j which disfigured them. To the only thing 
which could take the sting from the loneliness 
and limitation of his life — a passionate grasp 
of the includible goodness of the Great 
Designer — the man was yet blind. When the 
light of that knowledge streamed into his 
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embittered heart, in Einswith's simple phrase, 
•'everything would right itself." 

A great many of the girl's buoyant phrases 
had a way of coming back to him as he sat in 
his lonely room, and he liked to recall them 
even when they struck him as utterly irrational. 
He had seen the seamy side of life from his 
cradle, and, scarcely out of baby frocks, had 
discerned there was mostly " a worm i* the bud." 
It was his honest belief that those people find 
life most bearable who have made up their 
minds that it is actually a progress through 
disappointments, renunciations, and disillusion* 
ments, meant in some wonderful way for our 
betterment 

He found in Einswith quite different views, 
and a radiance of conviction in her own 
rightness that was not to be thrust aside. 
Nothing is so convincing as complete faith in 
oneself. Eventually the most hardened go down 
before it Kasper Waygood found himself, at 
times, wondering, not without a touch of self- 
scorn for the concession, whether there was not 
more virtue than he knew in the faith that can 
grasp the unseen good and fears not 

" To build its eyrie in the heights, 
Where golden splendours stay.'* 
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After such a sleepless night of brooding he 
would take up the thread of life, '' a bundle of 
irritable nerves,'^ and Einswith would have an 
unpleasant day. He would not only sho\V 
irritability, but take a fantastic pleasure in 
knowing he was so, and in keeping his temper 
up to the required pitch. He was actually dis- 
satisfied with himself, and sick with a fruitless 
yearning for what lay beyond his reach. With 
the self-deception of such moods he managed to 
persuade himself he was angry with the world 
in general, and Einswith in particular, and had 
she not thickly cased herself with affection and 
pity, on some such day their relationship must 
certainly have suddenly and prematurely closed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" DARLING-BY-THE-LEA." 

When spring was dropping into summer, Way- 
good suggested that Mrs. Renton should bring 
Einswith and her two girl-friends, Sydney Brent 
and Corona Saresca, to spend a long afternoon 
at his little place down in Essex. He was not 
much given to country pleasures himself, but 
he believed Darling-by-the-Lea was looking its 
best, and his housekeeper, Mrs. Wingate, could be 
trusted to make them comfortable. 

Sydney Brent pleaded a previous engagement, 
and Miss Saresca's work stood in the way, not 
that she was to be condoled with on that score. 
She was one of those who are so devoted to 
their occupations that any pity for its exorbitant 
demands upon them is a superfluity. The 
Rentons however accepted the invitation gladly. 
A day among the fields and wildflowers, with 
the scent of growing flowers and the song of 
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birds, was something reminiscent of the past which 
they would not willingly forego. It was happily 
possible to make such arrangement that Mrs. 
Renton could compass the expedition without 
suffering, and the weather proved all that it 
should be — warm, breezy, and cloudless. 

Darling-by-the-Lea, as some bygone tenant had 
affectionately named Waygood's tiny dwelling, 
was a rose-covered, tree-embowered farmstead, 
standing hospitably near the roadside, with a 
glimpse of the river and a beechwood in the 
rear. Einswith, who had not handled an oar 
since she left Cumbermede, caught sight of a 
white slim boat tied to the garden railing, and 
begged that she might go down to the water 
and try her skill before the sun went down. 
She came back, rosy and bright-eyed, declaring 
that she had enjoyed nothing so much for a 
long time. " And I have not lost form a scrap, 
mamie," she said gleefully. " I shall row in 
the Regatta if we go to Cumbermede for the 
holidays, as a standing refutation of the gloomy 
prophecies everyone indulged in concerning me. 
Do you remember how old Betty Duncan 
declared that in six months I should have 
' whealed away like a candle ? ' But I don't do 
those things." 



ii 
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** No ! your health is a standing recommenda-* 
tion of me as a master," Waygood said, leading 
the way into the garden where Mrs. Wingate 
had spread quite a regal repast. Home-baked 
bread and golden butter, jugs of cream, delicious 
apple-pasties and spice cakes, with a dish of 
choice fruit which suggested Covent Garden rather 
than Essex, and was actually an extravagance with 
which the host had done honour to his guests. 
The table was placed under a large walnut tree, 
and as the three sat round ' it, they could see 
the winding river beyond the garden, and hear 
bird calling to bird in the beechwood which 
covered the rising background and formed a 
dark line against the pale afternoon sky. 

" How many hours I used to sit here as a boy 
and listen to the nightingales over there, and 
pretend that, after all, I was like other boys, and 
that the world lay before me — to be wrestled 
with and conquered," Waygood said, as they 
lingered in the garden after the meal was 
finished "That's something very odd about the 
imaginings of a lonely boy — they arc so super- 
latively impracticable." 

** Odd ! impracticable ! I call them heart-break- 
ing I " Einswith cried impetuously. " But were 
you so lonely 1" she asked bluntly. 
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^ Waygood looked at her a moment, and then 
got up slowly and went into the house. 

Mrs. Renton laid her hand on Einswith's arm 
" I don't think he likes you to ask him questions 
about the past, dear/' she said hurriedly. " That 
good Wingate, who is deeply attached to him, 
told me a few things whilst you were on the 
river this afternoon. He was brought up by a 
mother who disliked him, seemingly on account 
of his affliction ; it is difficult to understand that 
a woman could feel like that, isn't it? She made 
his life a burden, and crippled him financially 
by her extravagance. She died a year ago, and 
Wingate said that even on her death-bed, she 
did not break her record of cruelty. Her last 
words to him were a taunt concerning his defor- 
mity. One can't wonder that he is soured and 
inclined to take harsh views." 

•*No, ah — no I" Einswith said in a low 
vibrant tone which made her mother regard her 
anxiously. "Such women ought not to live and 
have children. Sometimes I cannot understand." 

What was the problem she could not solve 
she did not say, for at that moment Waygood 
returned. He was carrying in his hand a minia- 
ture, bound in morocco, which he laid gently 
on the table. It represented a man still in his 
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youth, with a delicate, colourless face, which yet 
suggested power combined with a tender large- 
heartedness. The eyes, which were like Kasper's 
in all but expression, said frankly that they had 
seen into the heart of things and were satisfied. 
A noble restfulncss characterized the whole face. 

The ladies looked at it long and earnestly, and 
then returned it to Waygood in silence. 

"He was my father, and he died soon after I 
was born," Waygood said laconically. '* If he 
had lived, I should never have known loneliness 
or lack of affection." 

" It is a beautiful face," Mrs. Renton said 
slowly. " Not so much in point of physical 
beauty but for what it suggests. Yours was 
indeed a loss!" 

**It was," Kasper Waygood rejoined; "he held 
the secret of peace, and I should have learnt it 
from him." He put the miniature aside and for 
a while was silent. 

"Did you see, inscribed on the case, our 
pompous family motto, Miss Renton?" he said 
suddenly. "*Nulli secundus' — second to none. 
It has been a grim jest to me ever since I cut 
my wisdom teeth. I remember as a boy carving 
it on a tree down there by the river. Mrs, 
Renton, may I take Miss Einswith to see that 
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proof of youthful perspicacity. I believe it is 
still visible to the observant eye." 

" Yes, do ! " Mrs. Renton said smiling. " I was 
about to suggest a move from prudential motives ; 
please, help me indoors, and I will have a cosy 
housewifely chat in Mrs. Wingate's parlour." 

A few minutes later, Einswith and Waygood 
were down by the river, and Waygood was 
fingering the rough letters his boyish hand had 
carved more than a quarter of a century before. 

"Nulli secundus," he repeated, with something 
like a sneer ; " * second to none,* and at five-and- 
forty, first in nothing, empty of all that makes 
existence most worth having, a spectacle to gods 
and men; a man who has never drunk of the 
fountains of life, for whom the wonder plants of 
life have never bloomed 1" 

" Oh ! why are you so persistently sad ! " 
Einswith cried, almost impatiently. ^'I wish 
Sydney were here; she would tell you it was 
all wrong to hang the world in black. Life is 
not such a bad thing unless we will it so. 
Besides " — she threw back her head and looked at 
her companion with the sweet audacity of happy, 
healthy girlhood — " if much has been denied you, 
you also have much." 

''A sickly frame, a twisted body, a manhood 
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without near ties — the world does not want 
such 1 " 

"A keen intellect, a capacity of labour, and 
a great heart 1 The world needs such awfully." 

Einswith spoke with girlish earnestness, and laid 
her little white hand as she spoke on the ofTend- 
ing motto cut in the gnarled trunk of the old 
tree. Her dainty white gown fell about her in 
soft folds, and she swung her little straw hat 
lightly by its ribbon. 

" You think that, do you, child ? " Waygood 
said drearily. " Perhaps if I had met you years 
ago I might have, at least, known a measure 
of happiness. I am not going to tell you the 
circumstances which have conspired to make exis- 
tence more or less of a hell to me ; such talk isn't 
pleasant or profitable, but they often drove me 
to the verge of madness. My grandfather and 
his father before him died by their own hands, 
and I have reason to believe that the temp- 
tation did not pass my father by. / have been 
tempted scores of times, but it seemed a species 
of cowardice to which I could not yield myself 
when the point was reached. Little as I had 
to live for, I would see the fight out" He 
paused for a moment, and looked into the sweet 
grey eyes, shining and pitiful, and the soft 
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delicately-tinted face with its crown of ruddy 
hair. Then he went on, with a certain pathetic 
note in his thin voice, "So far the only 
happiness I have known came to me when I 
saw you stepping across the threshold of the 
shop. You came into my life like a sudden 
flash of sunshine on a sombre wintry day. I 
have watched you ever since then — a great deal 
more than you have known, and — well, I begin 
to understand what poets and novelists have 
written about for centuries — I — a man on the 
downward slope of life." He turned his pinched 
face away, * trying to master himself and to 
find a way out of the unfamiliar labyrinth of 
emotion. 

When he looked again at his companion she 
was watching him with sympathy and open pity. 
He saw that she cared, but did not understand ; 
his life, his pain, and his limitation mattered to 
her as they had never mattered to anyone 
before, but of the emotion which underlay his 
confidence she was quite unconscious. For one 
moment of madness he longed to teach her all 
he felt, to kiss the little hand lying white 
against the dark bole of the tree, to awaken 
her to the fact that he was man as well as 
master, and that the late- touched heart loves 
none the less truly. 
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The moment of madness passed. All the 
power of endurance gathered in years of stoi- 
cally-borne sufTering, stood the man in stead 
now. To tear open the bud that we may 
discover the flower prematurely, is to lose a 
blossom which might have gladdened us for 
long. 

" It is growing chill, we had better be going 
back to the house/' he said almost roughly. 
" Ah I what a day it has been." 

"Do you remember your Ella — 'a day which 
stands out like a mountain?'" said Einswith 
smiling, as they moved slowly up the garden 
path. 

Waygood nodded. " Before the summer is 
over, we will have a whole range of them, if 
Mrs. Renton will consent" 

"Oh! mamie will say yes. She has a perfect 
home-sickness for the country," Einswith replied. 
In another moment they were in the parlour, 
and Mrs. Renton was inquiring the time of the 
train for town. 

As Waygood walked home after seeing his 
visitors off at the little country station, he went 
over the day with mixed feelings. A miserable 
sense of the "might-have-beens" of his life 
weighing him down at one moment, to be lost in 
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self congratulation that he had not in a foolish 
impulse, unworthy of a man of his years, lost 
the chief interest his present contained. He had, 
at least, saved one day from spoliation. At no 
period of his life, be it long or short, should he 
forget it, nor the hour down by the river. The 
sense of that touching scene — that sweet, girlish 
figure leaning against the old tree in the misty 
spring gloaming — would never fade. He raised 
his hat from his grizzled hair with a feeling that 
for once he had been blessed by a vision of 
womanhood at its best 



CHAPTER XIL 



A GARDEN PARTY. 



At Spencer Street, Einswith found a letter wait* 
ing for her from Miss Saresca. It contained 
an invitation to accompany the young journalist 
to Otford on Monday afternoon. She had to 
report a garden party given by the Member 
for Warminster, and Lady Millard had sent 
two tickets to the office, thinking perhaps if 
the reporter brought a friend, she would be less 
likely to present the spectacle of "a chiel amang 
them takin' notes.'' 

There would be no difficulty in arranging with 
Mr. Waygood for the afternoon's absence, and 
Einswith hastily wrote a note of acceptance 
and went out to post it. 

At the pillar-box she came upon Sholto 
Douglas carefully verifying the addresses on 
two or three long bulky envelopes by the light 
of the street lamp. She slipped in her own 

K 
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packet, and as she turned away, she met the 
young man's frank, friendly glance. He lifted 
his hat, with a kindly " Good evening," and 
Einswith went home with an unwonted colour in 
her cheeks and a pleasant enjoyment of this 
first advance towards acquaintanceship. 

" The ice has begun to break. I believe some 
day in the near future there will be intercourse 
between the houses of Renton and Douglas," she 
said when she had taken ofT her hat and 
returned to the parlour. ''The noble Sholto 
descended to a smile to-night as we met at the 
letter-box." 

"I don't think it seems nice to be discussing 
such probabilities, dear," Mrs. Renton said 
dubiously ; " in town, one has to be very tardy 
in making new friends." 

Einswith threw back her head in merry disdain 
of such prudential measures, and fell to talking 
about the day they had spent and the probable 
pleasure of the garden party. 

Monday afternoon proved all that could be 
desired in the way of weather, and Einswith, 
having taken an omnibus to Holbom Viaduct, 
found Miss Saresca waiting for her. 

'' It will make all the difference to me having 
you with me," Corona Saresca said, as the two 
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walked up and down the platform waiting for their 
traia " As a rule these affairs are the dullest 
things imaginable to anyone who goes as I do, a 
mere outsider. To stroll about without knowing 
anybody, just trying to find out who this person 
or the other may be and endeavouring to grasp 
the fearful secrets of their toilets, seems a dreary 
business. Of course you buoy yourself with the 
fact that it means bread and butter, and a few 
of the luxuries which are really more necessary 
than necessities.^' 

Einswith laughed. 

" It's nice to think I am going so be eminently 
serviceable when in the pursuit of pleasure. I 
know just what you mean. One of the staff of 
a Birmingham paper came to report a grand 
political function near Cumbermede, and his 
stem ' I have no part nor lot in this matter ' 
air was irresistibly funny." 

"Well, I don't know if my air is mirth- 
provoking." 

"Oh, I didn't mean that," Einswith cried 
repentantly. 

Miss Saresca laughed. 

" I forgive you, as our train is ia A railway 
train is scarcely the scene for feminine asperities." 

The grounds at Otford Park were sprinkled 
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with guests when the girls, having procured a 
fly at the little country station, found themselves 
at their destination. Einswith felt that had the 
task of reporting the function fallen into her 
handsi she would have been in danger of n^lect- 
ing human interests for those of Nature, and filled 
her half-column with a description of the beautiful 
old Elizabethan house, nestling among the trees 
and uplands of the Kentish valley, and of the 
silvery little river, with its half-dozen pleasure- 
boats gleaming in the wooded distance. 

*' It's a lovely place. Corona," she said, drawing 
a sigh of complete satisfaction. 

Corona smiled. 

•*I have not time to think of that yet," 
she said, with the practical air Einswith always 
thought went oddly with her statuesque beauty 
and stately bearing. "^ I must first find mine 
host and see just what he wants me to report 
for the edification of his constituents, and then 
give my attention to my lady's gown. No 
matter who else's dress gets mixed up, hers must 
be exactly according to Worth as to colour and 
style, after which I must forage for stray scraps 
of serviceable information and tea. Then, and 
only then, may we enjoy ourselves for an hour. 
Our train doesn't start until 7.3a" 
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It did not sound very thrilling, but Einswith 
enjoyed it, finding amusement whilst Corona 
made her notes in watching the knots of well- 
dressed people sauntering about, and in listening 
to the fragmentary conversations which swept 
past her. Corona seemed to know something 
about most of the notables present, and put 
down their names with a cynical little com- 
ment on the complacency with which Warminster 
would read of the honour done its member. 

'' As a matter of fact he is not a Warminster 
man, and his wife knew most of these people 
from her cradle; but the cotton-spinning con- 
stituents like to feel he owes all his distinctions 
to their suffrages." 

"Corona! I forbid you to be cynical in such 
a scene as this ! " Einswith cried, with gay 
imperiousness. " Do you know " — her voice 
softened — "a beautiful place like this, under a 
cloudless sky, with that glorious Guards' music 
somewhere in the distance, makes me want to 
cry and to be good all at the same time." 

^You emotional creature! You will have to 
learn not to be moved by so many things. 
Don't you remember the fable of the pots in 
the river? It was only the hardest kind of 
vessel which survived." 
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They went down to the river and stood for a 
few minutes to watch the gaily-attired boatmen 
rowing up stream the boats upon which Chinese 
lanterns were already lighted. In the dusk of 
the summer gloaming the bright gleams of colour 
and the light gowns of the ladies had the most 
fantastic effect Business-like Corona made a 
note of it, and then, looking at her watch, found 
it was later than she had thought, and high 
time they were on the way to Otford Station. 
They were making their way slowly towards the 
entrance-gate, when a man detached himself sud- 
denly from a little group waiting for a boat and 
came towards them, pleased and smiling. 

"Who would have dreamed of seeing you 
here. Miss Saresca?" he said, holding out his 
hand. 

He was a tall, fair man, in the garb of a 
clergyman, with a keen, clever face and a frank, 
pleasant manner. 

"Oh, I am here in a business capacity, Mr. 
Hilyard. I am reporting for the Wanninster 
Daily News^^ Corona said when she had shaken 
hands and introduced Einswith. " It is your 
presence which is surprising. One does not 
expect you to be affecting the pomps and 
vanitie*?, etc." 
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The Rev.. John Hilyard reddened slightly as 
he replied, quietly, 

''I happen to be a cousin of Lady Millard's, 
and we are great friends. Do you not remember 
she once came to the Infirmary ? It was during 
your probation there, I think?" 

^ Was it ? I do not remember, to my shame. 
A journalist's memory should never be at fault" 
Corona spoke with ostentatious indifference. 'I 
almost forget how long it is since we met, Mr. 
Hilyard, and you were so extremely kind to me 
that that neglect is unpardonable." 

The tone in which she alluded to his *' extreme 
kindness" struck Einswith as having some sig- 
nificance that she did not grasp. Instead of 
bringing the two nearer, it seemed to place 
some intangible barrier between them. 

Mr. Hilyard evidently accepted the situation 
and for a moment stood looking across the river 
in silence. 

"Will you be staying for the carnival?" he 
said ''Miss Renton, if you have not been 
abroad, it may be interesting. After those of 
Rome and Florence — well, it is a little trivial.'* 

"I have not seen either," Einswith replied, 
*' but I think we have decided to return by the 
7.30. Isn't it so, Corona?" 
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Miss Saresca assented, and Mr. Hilyard drew 
out his watch* 

"Then you ought to be on your way to the 
station. I am staying here the night, but you 
must let me see you to the train." 

He and Miss Saresca seemed, at some past 
time, to have enjoyed a fairly intimate acquaint- 
ance, if Einswith could judge from the number 
of interests they had in common. She gathered 
that John Hilyard had a parish somewhere in 
the East End, and that, at one time, Corona 
had worked among his poor folks. She asked 
after two or three with more feeling than she 
had yet shown in the clergyman's presence, and 
discussed with sense and vigour a working-girl's 
club scheme, which had not won her approval, 
but was now a very prosperous concern. She 
asked if he ever went to the Infirmary now ; 
Lambeth was so far from the Mile End Road. 

" I shall not give that up," Hilyard said slowly. 
''I don't forget that it was there I first met 
you." 

The unexpectedly personal note seemed to 
offend Corona ; she drew a little away from him 
and put her hand through Einswith's arm. 

Evidently Mr. Hilyard was not in the way to 
interest her. She held her proud head high and 
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was obstinately silent On the whole it was not 
a comfortable walk, and Einswith, feeling an 
unpleasant atmosphere of mystery, wished they 
had not encountered Mr. Hilyard. It was 
evident that his presence had not added to the 
enjoyment of the closing hours of the day for 
Corona or for herself. 

They were ten minutes too soon for the train 
when they reached Otford, perhaps because 
Corona had insisted on hurrying lest they should 
find themselves late. The evening was still and 
warm, and the three walked up and down the 
platform, talking about the garden party and 
certain philanthropic interests which were making 
Lady Millard's name known. 

According to the well-established custom of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover line, the train 
was late, and it wanted only a quarter to eight 
when Mr. Hilyard shut the girls in their carriage. 

"Since we have met again, you will let me 
come and see you ? *' he said, as he shook hands 
with Corona. 

The girl shook her head. 

'*I don't receive," she said, laughing lightly. 
^' You must wait until I have a reputation, you 
know. The papers will let you know that 
date." 
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Something in the pained expression which 
came for a moment into the man's eyes, and the 
sudden compression of the lips as of one who 
has learnt to control a rising passion, touched 
Einswith to the heart She was learning to be 
strangely tender towards other people's troubles 

" Come and see us. We shall be glad ! " she 
said softly, like a pitiful child. 

"You ridiculous little creature! Why did you 
do that ? " Corona asked, when they had steamed 
out of the station, leaving Hilyard, hat in hand,, 
upon the platform. 

"I don't know, I couldn't keep it," Einswith 
said, laughing unsteadily. ** As a sort of amends,. 
I think ; he looked so smitten." 

Corona's face stiffened, and for a while she 
looked silently from the window at the fast* 
flying fields and hedgerows. 

Then she turned to her friend with a little 
laugh. 

"How do you manage to wheedle confidence^ 
out of everybody, Einswith > You know the 
histories of half the girls who haunt Wimpole 
Street, and here am I, who nourish with pride 
an Ishmael-like spirit, with difficulty refraining 
myself from unburdening myself." 

Einswith leaned across and touched her friend's 
hand caressingly. 
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•' I — I don't think I show an indecent curiosity," 
she said softly, ''only I suppose my face is a 
tell-tale one, and I am awfully sorry for anyone 
who seems to find life hard and joyless." 

"And you thought John Hilyard was being 
badly used? Well, I don't know that he has 
anything to blame but his own density ; he 
was foolish enough to learn to love me when I 
was nursing at Lambeth. It showed a surprising 
lack of discrimination, seeing that he's not one 
of those who are content to love for the cool 
pleasures of loving. A bat might have seen 
that love was to me 'the word with which I 
have no concern.'" 

Corona's languid, cynical voice dropped out 
the sentences as though it was an episode in 
which she was only faintly interested, but 
Einswith was not deceived. 

•* Poor Corona ! " she said affectionately. 

" My dear I Even if it were not altogether 
misplaced on this occasion, pity is ever the one 
thing I cannot tolerate. You will be offering 
the sacrifice of tears and kisses next Do I look 
one of those whom a hope 'gang agey* would 
reduce to a * poor creature ? ' As Shakespeare 
advises, I wrap me in my pride as in a cloak." 

"But could you not love him, Corona dear — 
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could you not make him happy?" pleaded 
Einswith. "Surely he is worthy? He looked 
a good man." 

Corona's face flushed and she held her head 
high. 

"John Hilyard is one of the men God must 
be proud of/' she said slowly. " But as to loving 
him — ^he would want too much, and life is not 
going to be bounded for me by a lover and a 
cradle. In the thick of it I should be always 
wanting what I couldn't get. Do you know " — 
she dropped into the soft, lifeless tones which 
always suggested to Einswith keen feelings rigidly 
kept down — "I am superlatively ambitious. I 
mean to write an epoch-making book before I 
die. All journalists mean to die great novelists, 
and anything which stands between me and that 
goal is Nehustan — an abomination — I won't 
entertain it for a moment." 

"But so many people love and marry and 
write books!" protested Einswith, "and, oh, 
Corona," she went on wistfully, "is any book 
worth the losing of the wonder-flowers of life 
which only bloom once for any woman ? " 

Corona's lip curled and a smile as of some 
unpleasantly apt reminiscence came into her 
dark eyes. 
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"I have been behind the scenes/' she said 
lightly. ''There are some women who can run 
a £aunily and a literary career contemporaneously, 
and some who cannot. I am among the latter 
unfortunate ones. I might love the family most, 
who knows, and not to put your work in the 
foremost place means fiasco. Why, I feel now 
as though I could see every friend and relative 
I have, slaughtered without moving a finger, if 
it would ensure my success as an author. Ah! 
you don't know what it is to have the passion 
for scribbling in you, my little daisy-faced 
Einswith, and thank Providence therefore. Ma 
foif I daren't think what would happen if I 
married and my husband required a button sewed 
on when Pegasus was trotting. Matters would 
be rife for tragedy." She threw back her 
head and laughed impatiently. '' Oh dear ! why 
have we chanced on this sentimental topic I 
Love lies at the core of the universe ; we can't 
kill it, but at least we needn't discuss it There's 
something in my strange compound of a nature 
which makes it for me a thing tabooed ! " 

She turned her face to Einswith, and two pas- 
sionate tears hung on dark lashes. The cool 
aloofness which usually distinguished her was 
gone, and Einswith felt with the force of sudden 
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conviction that she was looking, for the first 
time, on the real Corona. 

"There is nothing — nothing!" she cried 
tenderly. " Don't you see, dear, anyone who 
loves you, must love you so tremendously ; and 
if two people love one another very much, they 
forget to be exacting and grasping, even of each 
other's affection and of the little attentions people 
usually are ready with. Anyone who loved you 
would be as proud of your book as you could 
be. Oh! let yourself go when love comes and 
all will be right" 

Corona laughed a little, and made a desperate 
endeavour to get back her old nonchalance. 

"Who made you so wonderfully clever, as 
some one in ' Alice in Wonderland ' says ? " she 
said lightly. 

Just then the train drew up at Heme Hill, a 
couple of newspaper men got in, and conversa- 
tion was at an end. 

Tired though she was, Einswith lay awake 
a long time that night going over the events 
of the day and devising little plans for bringing 
about that right state of things she had assured 
Corona Saresca was so imminent She did not 
reach any very satisfactory scheme of action, 
but she fell asleep with the pleasant assurance 
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that in some way she would win Corona to sacri- 
fice her ambition and to crown John Hilyard's 
life with joy. Only a girl's own love-story 
exceeds in thrilling interest that of her friend, 
and for Einswith, Corona's personality had 
received an access of romance and beauty. The 
life of a girl was bigger, more purposeful, and 
more wonderful than ever she had dreamed in 
the Cumbermede days, which looked so far 
awayjnow. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

EINSWITH SHOWS A LACK OF CONSIDERATION. 

One morning a few weeks after the excursion to 
Otford, Einswith woke with a strange feeling 
of tiredness. As she stood before the mirror 
brushing her hair, she did it languidly; she 
was not used to the feeling and on the whole 
resented it, having systematically laughed down 
her mother's suggestions, that the heat was 
trying her, and utterly denied Clarke's assertion 
that she was overworking. After which denial 
the good woman had said no more, but 
treated her nursling to a series of attentions of 
that anxious and intimate kind which leave 
their victim wondering, whether, after all, there 
is not something to say for neglect and indiff- 
erence. 

Decidedly she would have to brace herself to 
avoid bickering over the breakfast table and 
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coming to wordy warfiaure with Mr. Kasper, 
Einswith told herself, as she chose a clean collar 
and finished her toilet with less celerity and 
satisfaction than usual She was not one of 
those who affect to be ignorant of her own 
charms of face and form. Her glass told her 
that she had eyes and hair and a sweet, rare 
colour which were good to look upon, and quite 
innocently she thanked the Lord she was not 
as some other women. 

She did not give her bonny face a thought 
this morning, but ate her breakfast from con- 
scientious motives and departed to Holbom. 
Outside, the rain was coming down in torrents, 
and it required considerable optimism to believe 
that the tiny break in the clouds offered any 
promise of abatement 

Happily, Waygood was in one of his most 
kindly moods. He had spent the night at 
Darling-by-the-Lea, and slept like a child, he 
told Einswith. By way of response, the girl 
made an effort to conceal her unaccustomed 
dreariness, and the morning dragged slowly 
away. 

"When such a lot of orders came in this 
morning, I took the liberty of ordering your 
dinner here," Waygood said, coming to her as 
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the clock was striking one. "I was sure you 
wouldn't mind I" 

Einswith nodded. She was really glad to be 
saved the walk in the rain to Spencer Street. 

She took her modest meal in the little back 
room, 'eating it slowly, and wishing languidly 
that the corner in which her desk stood was 
not so close and musty. The day had been so 
dark that she had been obliged to burn gas from 
the time of ^opening, and even a bunch of hardy 
chrysanthemums which stood on the desk were 
hanging their heads. She compassionately re- 
moved them to the window in the back room 
and sat down to her work. 

There were several letters to be written, half- 
a-dozen invoices to make out, and a long row 
of figures to add up. In arithmetical feats 
Einswith had never shone, and now, with aching 
head, she tried to conquer the column again 
and again. It seemed just too much to reach 
the top. At ^last she gave it up, and figures 
and ledger, and the shrunken little figure on the 
step-ladder close by, seemed to become faint 
and dim, and to float gradually out of her ken. 
She spread her arms upon the desk, let her head 
droop upon them, and, for the first time in her 
life, quietly fainted. 
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When she touched realities again, she was 
lying on an improved couch in the back room, 
with a rolled-up coat for a pillow, and Waygood, 
in his shirt-sleeves, was bathing her face copiously 
with something strong-smelling. Though only 
semi-conscious, she was disagreeably aware that 
his libations must be giving a moire-antique 
effect to the front of her new alpaca gown. 

Someone else was in the room to whom 
Waygood was speaking in a thin, matter-of-fact 
voice, as he continued his restorative operations. 
•* The head a little lower, my good sir, ah ! 
that will do. Distinctly the young lady has 
been over-tiring herself. Being the first summer 
she has spent in town, the heat and general 
lack of freshness in the air have tried her. She 
will be all right soon, I am sure. The advantage 
of being more or less a fainting subject yourself 
is that you know at once how to act in a case 
of this sort Ah! she is coming round." He 
ended his clinical lecture abruptly, and looked 
at his 'patient "Miss Renton, you are feeling 
better now? No! keep still, a few moments 
more and you will be quite yourself." 

"I — I am better now," Einswith said, in 
what seemed like a poor imitation of her own 
voice. '* I must apologise." 
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ways lie together, it would, after all, be wisest 
for me to wait until she is quite recovered, and 
then to see her safely home ? A faint in Oxford 
Street would be a serious business." 

The bookseller eyed the young man acrimoni* 
ously and with an expression which, he scarcely 
knew why, brought the blood to Douglas's cheek. 
The young laird of Glenasheen was not used to 
have his honour and sincerity questioned even 
by a look. He took out his pocket-book rather 
haughtily, and handed Waygood his card with 
the air of one who had provided the most con- 
clusive testimonial. Even the best of men are 
not without vanity, nor the youngest infallible, 
as the witty Master of Trinity once said. 

Just then the shop boy appeared, bearing a 
cup of tea and a plate of biscuits, and Einswith 
was called upon to partake of the refreshment, 
waited upon and petted "as though she were an 
invalid, and feeling very much of an idiot ** as 
she afterwards told Mrs. Renton. 

When she deprecatingly alluded to the work 
she had left undone, and her perfect ability to 
go back to it now, Waygood pooh-poohed the 
suggestion almost roughly. 

"Leave it to me, child," he said. ^I am not 
so decrepid yet but I can manage your work 
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with his grey-eyed clerk for its heroine. No one 
coming into the shop wotild have guessed that 
a pitiful trouble was stirring under the furrowed 
face and the cold compressed lips of the man 
stoically adding up pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Long delays had better, sometimes, be denials, 
we are apt to think. Waygood, at that moment, 
was more inclined to curse than to bless Nature 
that she had given him, at this eleventh hour, 
the capacity and the opportunity to love. He 
had not long to live, he believed, and it was 
intolerable that his last years should be full of 
the ache and the smart of a love born only to 
die. Yet he had spoken the truth when he said 
that the day this radiant, laughing-eyed girl 
danced into his life, she had carried in her hands 
his first glimpse of happiness, showing him what 
a thing of beauty existence may be, even for 
"one of Nature's misfits." He would not be such 
a miserable creature as to quarrel with his meal 
bc^cause it was frugal, and yet — 

He bent over his desk, telling himself that at 
live-and-forty he was too old to be a jealous 
fool. Of what use was it to have studied and 
applauded the old heathen philosophers for a 
quarter of a century, if at crucial moments he 
forsook their creed, and whined like a neglected 
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hound. There came to his mind a conversation 
he had had with Mrs. Renton. One wet Sunday 
afternoon she had spoken of the creed upon 
which she framed her life, and it had won his 
admiration almost against his will ''Trample 
on your cross, ignore it» defy it, refuse to be 
conquered by it/' the old Pagans said to him ; 
*'it is the only course worthy of a man at war 
with Nature." Now Mrs. Renton's soft, clear 
voice came back to him with strange insistence. 
''A trouble grows less as soon as you have 
accepted it as a burden given to you, not thrust 
into your life causelessly. Sit lightly to things 
material, the more so when the pressure hurts. 
He that loseth his life shall save it." 

After all, how many lives are spent thus, in 
needing love, in craving for it, in striving at 
all times and everywhere to compass it? This 
one finds it and presently loses it ; another 
receives and finds in it neither good nor 
beauty ; a few, like Waygood, seek and 
never find. But these lose not their reward. 
The struggle and the anguish of yearning 
have to be grappled with, and it is to 
him that overcometh that it is granted to sit 
upon thrones hereafter. Him that overcometh! 
This was the touch-stone, he was beginning dimly 
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to see. The man whose path had been rough 
and lonely, into whose life had come no weak 
endeavour to escape, who saw the pain and loss 
and accepted them, for him was the shout and 
the welcome — and they would suffice. 



CHAPTER XV 



MARGREDEL. 



*' I FEEL a dreadful humbug, coc 
too soon, theoretically invalided 
well/' Einswith said, as she walkc 
Douglas along Oxford Street 

Douglas laughed 

'' I suppose you are not used t 

** No, indeed, I should loathe 
replied, with emphasis. 

" I believe you. Do you know 
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have no idea how unmanageable a parent can 
be, Miss RentonI I have had the greatest 
difficulty in restraining him from bribing you^ 
with insidious gifts of flowers and fruit, to defy 
Mrs. Grundy and hold out to him the right 
hand of friendship." 

'^I have a guilty feeling that I should have 
succumbed/' Einswith replied gaily. "I know 
London people have a reputation for preferring 
to maintain a state of defensive ignorance con- 
cerning their neighbours, but we are veritable 
country folks and must own to a consuming 
interest in our surroundings. I believe my 
mother, who is an invalid and therefore justt* 
fied in whiling away dull hours in extra-foraneous 
peeping, has a serviceable knowledge of most 
of the Spencer Street families. She can tell 
you with exactitude the number of Mrs. Hart's 
overflowing family, and the difficulty the police 
have in bringing back the mongrel dog, upon 
which the people at No. 2 set their affections; 
and how many times the tax-collector has been 
repulsed with loss from No. 6. She clothes the 
fruit of her social studies in such beautiful 
language that the vaunted skill of the minor 
poet, who could make a poem out of nothing, 
seems quite insignificant" 
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Douglas laughed heartily. 

•*Then dad's inquisitiveness is forgiven?" 

Einswith nodded. 

•'Oh, yes. I think we may cry quits." 

They were at the door of No. 4 by this time, 
and Einswith held out her hand. 

''Thank you for bringing me home. I know 
mother * will be so much obliged " she said 
simply, "and we are so glad to know you at 
last; but please do not think that just because 
you happened to be in the shop when I acted 
so stupidly, and were kind enough to take care 
of me, that we have any claim on your acquaint- 
anceship. That" — she lifted her bright face, with 
its fearless grey eyes and its little rounded chin 
thrust reliantly forth above the firm white throat — 
^that," she said proudly, ''is a matter for your 
own judgment and wishes entirely." 

"I shall always believe it an honour to make 
the most of my privilege," Douglas said gravely, 
holding her hand in his a full minute more than 
was necessary, and thinking her child-like pride 
and frankness among the most beautiful things 
he had known. "I don't answer for my father," 
he added, with a smile, "but I have a strong 
conviction that he will be calling on you since 
you have given permission, and he is quite 
able to make his own assurances." 
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It was not the least use for Sholto to urge on 
his determined parent the inadvisability of push- 
ing an acquaintance made by the merest coinci- 
dence, and that propriety consisted in allowing 
matters to move with decorous slowness. The 
laird dubbed such advice as "mere whimsiness" 
and declared that common humanity demanded 
that someone should call the very next day^ 
and inquire after Miss Renton's health. 

He was quite willing that the caller should 
be himself. In fact, he determinedly set about 
proving to his son that all civilities with their 
neighbours might well be left in his hands. 
Sholto's time was so valuable, and editors 
innumerable would only be too glad to reap 
the fruit of his literary labours, if he gave 
himself to that kind of thing. It was all very 
well for an old man whose life was pretty well 
ended, to be a squire of dames, but a young 
man should be at something better. All of 
which was so transparent to Sholto that he 
laughed aloud. 

" Have it your own way, dad," he said, 
bending over the old man's shoulder and ruth- 
lessly depriving him of a Ruskin he was finger- 
ing with vandal recklessness. "You usually do 
in the end, you know." 
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Einswith Renton. He had quite other views for 
him, and any clashing of wills was an experience 
he could not face with equanimity. They had 
been the closest of friends hitherto, for the 
simple nature of the laird had made it as easy 
for him to be the playmate, companion, and 
confidant of the child and the schoolboy, as 
the friend of the man. They had only been 
separated for the briefest intervals; they had 
travelled together, and, closest bond of all, they 
had suffered together. 

As the old man watched the pen going 
rapidly over the paper, his thoughts went back 
over the five-and-twenty years in which his son 
had been the dearest thing in life to him, linger- 
ing longest upon a certain winter evening when 
he had returned from a visit to the continent, 
and presented him with a sister, a dark-haired, 
black-eyed little girl, by name Margr6del Duns- 
combe. To his wife he introduced her as an 
orphan, who, by the death of her parents, had 
become his ward. But, to Mr& Douglas, it was 
soon evident that the child was penniless, and 
that the laird meant to adopt her. There seems 
to be no reason why he should have concealed 
the fact that she was the daughter of an old 
college friend, who had married Douglas's own 
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first love. He chose, however, wisely or unwisely, 
to let these facts remain unknown, and silent, 
observant little Margr^del either could not or 
would not give any answers to the hundred 
curious questions the laird's wife put to her. 

A mystery is often the germ of domestic 
unhappiness. Suspicious and vaguely jealous of 
she knew not what, Mrs. Douglas, from the first 
disliked this cuckoo in the nest She resented 
every evidence of the laird's affection for her as 
a possible diminution of the love which was the 
right of their son. She was just enough, how- 
ever, to allow no private feeling to affect the 
girl's physical well-being. She provided her 
with clothing becoming and beautiful ; she 
nursed her devotedly through various childish 
ailments, and made her education a matter for 
important consideration. Perhaps Mrs. Douglas 
regarded it as a tribute to the rectitude of her 
conduct that Glenasheen furnished no schools, 
and, whilst seeking the girl's best interests, for 
three quarters of the year she was relieved of 
her presence. 

Many girls would have found a way of 
breaking down this jealous hostility and of creep- 
ing into a heart which was really capable of 
motherly affection of no mean order. Margr6del 
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had virtues and failings which stood in the 
way. A tempestuous yearning for love was 
counterbalanced by an uncompromising sense of 
justice, and being youthfully incapable of seeing 
both sides of the shield, she pronounced Mrs. 
Douglas's antagonism causeless and unreason- 
able. For Mr. Douglas and for Sholto she 
cherished the most ardent affection, and for the 
sake of being near them she endured that sense 
of "not being wanted," which is gall and worm- 
wood to a proud nature. 

At eighteen she came home "for good," as 
the phrase runs, and her accomplishments, her 
stately yet bewitching beauty, and the impres- 
sion she made upon all who met her, became 
the laird's favourite topics of conversation. He 
was honestly proud of his ward, and why should 
he hide it? The extent of his wife's growing 
jealousy he did not fathom or understand in the 
least degree. 

Sholto was twenty at this time, and the laird 
felt it was high time he should be let into a 
secret his father had been keeping and rejoicing 
over for long. In a few years Sholto would 
marry — all the Douglases married early, and 
nothing would please his father more than that 
Marg^^del should be his choice. Sholto made 

M 
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may tell a tale which strangely misrepresents 
facts. Mrs. Douglas's account of Margr^del's 
flight roused all the hot Douglas blood in her 
husband. She believed firmly all that she told, 
but she hated the girl, and it was easy to 
believe things no one who loved Margredel 
credited for a moment; 

''And she has been gone six months. How 
came you to hide it from me? And you have 
not heard from her?" the laird thundered. 

Mrs. Douglas chose to ignore the first question. 

"Oh, yes, half-a-dozen letters came to be 
forwarded to you," she replied, toying with 
the fringe of her gown, and looking at her 
husband steadily. She was no coward, or she 
might have quailed before the expression on 
his face. " Impertinent letters, of course. I put 
them where they deserved to be, on the fire." 

Sholto, who was a witness of the scene, flared 
up suddenly at this. 

"You did a wrong thing, then," he said 
warmly. "You had no right to destroy a letter 
which was my father's." 

" Nor my son to cross swords with his mother," 
Mrs. Douglas said haughtily. 

"What boots quarrelling now?" the laird said. 
"What address did the child give? What did 
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she tell you in those letters about her plans? 
I must go and bring her back this very day." 

"Was she likely to tell us any of her plans, 
or to give us her address since she wants to 
take her own course unmolested?" Mrs. Douglas 
said scornfully. " Has she ever been other than 
distant and cold to me, . saving the smiles and 
the love for the menfolk? You did well to 
bring into my house a girl who despised my 
authority, who set herself to win the heart of 
my son from me, and to make a fool of my 
husband. You will do well to bring her back ; 
but one roof shall never shelter the pair of us.. 
To London she has gone, if you wish to seek 
her, but I know nothing more of her." 

It was the only lie Mrs. Douglas ever told, 
but Sholto, watching her, detected it at once, 
and discredited much more of the story. It 
was in his heart to walk out of his saddened 
home, and declare he would only enter it when 
he had found Margrddel. Youth, chivalry, and 
the affection which seemed to grow all at once 
into something strong and living, urged him to 
this course. But there was his father, broken 
with his loss, stung to the quick by what 
looked like the basest ingratitude and a callous 
disregard for his affection. How could he leave 
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him? A young man's strength is often shown 
by the feelings he conquers, rather than those 
which conquer him. Sholto Douglas put his 
boyish impulse by, seized the duty that lay 
nearest, and climbed his Hill Difficulty with no 
spectators but God and his own heart. 

He had friends in London, and through them 
he made inquiries quietly, doing all that was 
possible without infringing upon that freedom 
of action to which he alone saw that Margr^del 
had a right. He was not successful. The whirl- 
pool of the great city seemed to have engulfed 
the girl. 

If Margr^del's presence had been the thorn in 
Mrs. Douglas's cushion, she found that her 
absence did not improve matters. A cloud 
seemed to have settled upon Glenasheen, and 
the laird openly grumbled at the dulness of the 
place, missing Margr^dcl a dozen times a day. 
Whether Mrs. Douglas would have so far con- 
quered her resentment, and humbled her pride, 
as to tell him all she knew, and it was a very 
important piece of information, we can never 
know. One afternoon Sholto and his father 
returned from the moors to find the house in 
confusion. The mistress had been found dead 
in her chair, her open work-basket beside her, 
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her son's half-mended fishing jersey in her lap. 
She had been ailing for months, but refused to 
see a doctor, or yield to indisposition. To the 
last she was resolved to be the strong woman, 
proud, implacable, and rigidly upright, who had 
been for more than a quarter of a century, the 
mentor, almost the Fate of warm-hearted, easy- 
going Anthony Douglas. Sholto often thought 
it was the memory of that lie which fretted 
and chafed away her life. Her self-respect 
crouched beneath it, and she was one of those 
who must be at peace with their conscience. 

On the day she was buried the laird called 
his son to him. 

"She is at rest now, poor soul," he said, 
lowering his head, with that instinctive respect 
for the dead, who have by their last act 
achieved a superiority over mere humanity. ** I 
.am going to leave Glenasheen to the bailiflf, and 
go south. It may be like looking for a needle 
in a bottle of hay, but I mean to search 
London, and 1*11 have my Margredel if she is 
in it. You needn't try to dissuade me. My 
mind's fixed." 

Sholto used no powers of persuasion, though 
the quest seemed to him hopeless and quixotic. 
He, too, meant to find Margredel, but he had 
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mentation of antimacassared Bible or hideous 

teial plant in coarse beaupot, until she 

No, 9. !t was no better or worse than 

f neighbours, and she knocked, wondering how 

fona managed to exist in such surroundings. 

Sarcely from necessity, since Sydney Brent had 

■d her, quoting paternal- authority, that 

Brona was "doing extraordinary well" now. 

trhaps it was part of her pet scheme of misery, 

she believed that since you must in this 

■ be uncomfortable and unhappy, it docs not 

latter very much /low uncomfortable and un- 

■ppy you are, and that to make any change 

lith a view to securing more comfort is just 

Bouble thrown away. 

" For a person of Corona's undoubted clever- 
less, she is tremendously foolish," Einswith said, 
Inpatient and paradoxical. 

I At this moment the door opened, and an 
Iderly woman, with a tired, wrinkled face, 
fthich was, however, like her cap and her gown 
ptHcately clean, inquired the visitor's business, 
|he spoke with a strong Highland accent, which 
trmed Einswith to her. She inquired for Miss 
^ing she was a friend, and had heard 
^ illness. 

iJovited her to wait in the 
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harmless vanity of his to be pleased that all 
good women Hked him. 

Einswith and her mother were idling over 
their tea, when Clarke came in, with a disap- 
proving face, to announce the visitors, and a 
moment later the two were in the presence of 
their hostesses. It would have required a less 
confirmed admirer of sweet womanhood than 
the laird not to have been charmed by the 
scene upon which he and his son entered. 

Outside, the house might be dull and common- 
place in the extreme, but inside the tenants had 
managed to make the daintiest nest for them- 
selves. It is pleasant to know how many grim 
exteriors in our great city enclose such kernels, 
though they always come upon us as a surprise. 
Here there were pretty curtains at the windows, 
bright spots of colour in dull corners, a few 
carefully-tended ferns in beautiful pots, and an 
absence of cheap bric-i-brac, which, in these days, 
is one of the surest tests of an artistic mind, 
restraint being so much more difficult than 
wholesale abandonment to a fashionable mania 
in the way of decoration. The Rentons might 
have narrow means, but the laird felt, with 
relief, that they were ladies in the highest sense 
of the word. 
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" You do not look exceedingly ill, Miss 
Renton," he said, when the introductions to Mrs. 
Renton had been gone through, and Einswith 
had given them tea. *' Sholto brought me a 
story which made it seem sheer brutality not to 
forget we were strangers. Your face makes my 
solicitude look a little like forcing acquaintance 
upon you." 

Einswith's eyes sparkled mischievously. This 
courteous gentleman, with his apologies, had 
little likeness to the neighbour who regarded 
her as "the embodiment of the energies/' and 
wished to storm her friendship with gifts of 
fruit and flowers. 

. " Please don't think your calling a superfluity, 
though I am aggressively well to-day," she said 
merrily. "Mamie and I enjoy making friends 
with our neighbours." 

"You are eminently right, my dear young 
lady. Sociability is the salt of life, and the 
want of it makes this dull city the waste, 
howling wilderness it is. I wish I had not 
given in to this boy of mine and missed months 
of your company, since you say you would have 
given me a welcome." 

"With tea and cake every afternoon at five- 
thirty. Mother is a fixture, if I am not," the 
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girl put in, as she handed the muffin-dish. " I 
have half a day off to-day on account of my 
shattered health. Mamie has a guilty sense of 
allowing me to cheat Mr. Waygood. It would 
be so much more appropriate if, instead of sitting 
here devouring hot muffins, I was prostrated 
with vinegar on my head, and a basin of gruel 
in my hand." 

"You nonsensical girl," said Mrs. Renton, 
smiling and shaking her head reprovingly. " Mr. 
Sholto, she has lucid moments, I assure you." 

Einswith herself proved this to the visitors 
later on, for, by-and-bye, the talk wandered from 
London to Glenasheen, and the laird, finding 
a sympathetic listener in Mrs. Renton, began 
describing the place and the thousand and one 
things which made up the charm of life there. 

Whilst their elders were comparing country 
notes, Sholto told Einswith something of the 
work he was doing, and of the '* Highland 
Papers," which people were beginning to talk 
about. 

"A great deal more than they deserve," he 
said modestly. 

" Isn't that the way with everything good we 
do? It surprises us that it should be so good. 
It seems to have been done through us rather 
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than by us/' the girl said, with a seriousness in 
her beautiful eyes. 

"Yes, I have felt that, though I never thought 
of putting it into words," Sholto said. 

"Oh, I didn't generate the thought/* Einswith 
explained quickly, "dice father said some- 
thing of the kind, and I never forgot. He was 
a scientist and worked tremendously, but I 
don't think he had the slightest idea that his 
discoveries were epoch-making. I used to say 
to mother sometimes that the North Pole and 
the little bears thereat, were nearer his brain 
if not his heart, than his poor little wife and 
child." 

"You don't mean to say that your father 
was the great Professor Renton?" Sholto asked, 
with immense interest. 

"He was the great Professor Renton to us, 
and I have never heard of another," Einswith 
replied, laughing. " Please don*t look so amazed. 
It makes me painfully suspicious of something 
in my *air and gait' unworthy of my lineage. 
But please don't talk just now. Mr. Douglas 
is giving mother stuh an account of your 
marvellous qualities and accomplishments, that 
I must listen," 

"Oh, when dad begins to talk about me, I 
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am ashamed of him ! " said Sholto, rising. " Til 
take him home before he gives me a character 
I couldn't possibly live up to, if you don*t mind, 
Miss Ren ton." 

The laird was decidedly loath to leave his 
subject and his hostess, but Sholto, warned by 
the clock on the mantelpiece that they had 
stayed unconsciously long, was inexorable, and 
the two departed, with pleasant invitations ''to 
repeat the visit" 



CHAPTER XV. 



MANTAN STREET. 



The acquaintance thus begun grew apace. The 
young people saw comparatively little of one 
another, for their leisure was circumscribed, but 
seldom a day passed without some interchange 
of courtesies between the laird and No. 4. 
Mrs. Renton was glad to welcome this element 
of friendship into her quiet life, though she 
protested against the profusion of flowers which 
it was the old man's delight to send up to her 
sitting-room. 

Once he met Waygood there, but the two got 
on together but indifferently ; the big, healthy, 
Highland laird could not keep out of his 
manner a touch of the contempt and pity he 
felt for the " miserable little bundle of nerves and 
misshapenness,'' and Waygood, only too sensitive 
to the contrast between them physically, dubbed 
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the simple-minded old man "a fool," and en- 
gaged him in a small intellectual war in which 
the laird played but a poor figure. After that, 
Mr. Douglas never crossed the street after seven 
o'clock, at which hour Einswith had told him 
the shop closed. 

In these days Way good seemed to grow 
more shrunken and pallid than ever, and 
if possible more alive to his disabilities. 
Einswith noticed that he worked with less 
method and effectiveness. For days he would 
achieve nothing, leaving to her the most im- 
portant duties, and then, for a while, he would 
apply himself with a strength which seemed of 
the will rather than of the body. 

** I believe he is dreadfully ill, mamie," 
Einswith would say sometimes, " if only he 
would give in to the fact comfortably I " 

Mrs. Renton sighed ; the spectators see most 
of the game, and she had long ago guessed 
Waygood's secret, and knew that such a frail 
physique as his could not long outstand the 
wearing pain of a hopeless love. 

" Be kind to him, dear," she said. " I don't 
believe that he will thank you for anything else 
so much." 

Einswith scarcely needed such an injunction, 
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for, as the weeks sped away, she was too busy 
and too happy to have dealt cruelly with 
anyone. 

Sydney Brent, the advocate of unbridled 
cheerfulness, declared that she went to and fro 
on the earth absurdly radiant, and Miss Saresca 
used to lift her delicate brows and wonder what 
would happen when she came to see life as it 
actually was. 

Corona seemed to hold herself more than ever 
aloof, and to grow more indifferent and cynical as 
the days passed, perhaps because she was work- 
ing harder than ever and gave herself fewer 
opportunities of touching the bright and joyous 
side of life. Being so full of minor enthusiasms 
herself, Einswith was often puzzled and dis- 
appointed that her friend should treat them 
merely as material for copy or a subject for a 
sarcasm. 

"Corona has taught herself, by a series of 
mental gymnastics, that happiness is the pretty 
delusion of a few foolish people, and wisdom 
lies in letting people see your superiority to it," 
Sydney Brent once said flippantly. "For my 
part, ril remain among the fools. Corona is not, 
seemingly, getting much satisfaction out of her 
life on the high plane." 
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There was only one person, Einswith felt, who 
had any real influence with Corona, and he had 
gone out of her life as suddenly as he had 
entered it. John Hilyard had never been to 
Spencer Street, which was hardly surprising, since 
Einswith had forgotten to attach any address 
to her invitation, nor had she met him ; but 
she cherished a girlish belief that "somehow, 
somewhere" she would bring Margr6del and him 
together and her friend would be happy at last. 
"And when one is happy, one takes proper 
views of things and all comes right," she said to 
herself. 

She was indulging in some such reverie one 
afternoon whilst she mended an old sombrely- 
bound " Euphues/' when Sydney Brent came into 
the shop. Her entrances had always an air of 
impetuosity, like a little gust of March wind. 
She had been despatched on a matter of business 
connected with the library which took her to 
the Museum, and on her way back had run 
in to tell Einswith that Corona was at home 
ill. 

" My sister called to see her last night, and 
she says it is just overwork," Sydney went on to 
explain. " She looks miserable, though she needs 
nothing but a pretty long rest. I thought you 
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would go and see her some evening. It must 
be horridly dull being ill in lodgings." 

^'Of course I will go/' Einswith said, looking 
troubled ''As to-day is Saturday, I shall be 
free in a couple of hours. I'll send a note to 
mother and go straight from here." 

"Without your dinner? I will see you don't 
do that," growled Waygood, who overheard 
the conversation. "Women will never be the 
equals of men intellectually, commercially, or 
morally, until they learn to consider their meals. 
When I have an errand-boy who isn't keen for 
one o'clock I look after my till." 

The girls laughed, and Sydney saucily flouted 
the idea of man's superiority to her own sex in 
any point 

"You won't draw me into arguments in 
business hours, Miss Brent," the little bookseller 
replied, with a wintry smile. "I only want to 
establish the point that Miss Renton must leave 
her sick-visiting until later, and go home to her 
dinner like any other self-respecting clerk." 

Sydney made a little grimace and, nodding a 
"good-bye" to Einswith, departed. 

It was three o'clock when Einswith reached 
Mantan Street, a turning off the Westminster 
Bridge Road, and sought the number of Corona's 
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LOVE-LIGHT ECLIPSED. 



Miss Saresca's enforced holiday lasted into the 
early days of autumn, and it was surprising with 
what equanimity she bore it, at least when 
under surveillance. 

** I should be frantic," Sydney Brent declared 
frankly. "But I suppose when you happen 
to have walked round the little trifle called life, 
and decided it is but a doleful joy, you have 
about broken the back of all things." 

Corona had not suffered from the lack of 
society. As Einswith had predicted, kindly little 
Miss Milman came often and encouraged " her 
girls" to go too. "Miss Saresca imagines that 
she will be happier if nobody calls and if her 
captivity be one of strict solitude," the little 
woman chirped, nodding her head with her most 
bird-like gesture, "don't believe her; it's only 
the ridiculously dull or supremely happy who 
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recover health whilst cultivating the acquaintance 
of self in strict retirement" 

The girls went accordingly with what fre- 
quency they could, but the visits were scarcely 
enjoyable. Corona was gentle, languid, and 
chilly, and they came away cherishing that sense 
of having done one's duty which only intrudes 
itself when pleasure has been below par. 

The only breaks in her monotonous days 
which Corona would not have spared, were 
Einswith's visits. Every day after business hours, 
the girl ran round to Mantan Street to inquire 
after the invalid, and to give her a laughing 
resum^ of the world's doings as far as she knew 
them — doings which were commonly local to a 
fault It was a promise between them that as soon 
as the doctor gave his permission Corona should 
spend a week or two at Spencer Street, and be 
** petted into a good humour with life," by Mrs. 
Renton and Clarke. This visit was expected to 
take place daily now and Einswith reminded 
her friend, laughing softly, that she was then to 
make the acquaintance of the author of the 
" Highland Sketches," 

"Tm prepared to be bored. I know so many 
journalists," Corona replied mischievously. "They 
vary according to the degrees in which they 
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assimilate greasy substances, slang, and perverted 
opinions." 

"I know you don't speak the truth with 
conviction, my dear," Einswith replied loftily. 
** Witness the immaculate youth who left con- 
dolences and azaleas last week, and the handsome 
paterfamilias who was so anxious you should 
take bovril." 

*' You are too ' facty ' for argument, Einswith ! " 
Corona protested. •'Here, take *The Carissima* 
BXid read me the last two chapters. It is so 
clever and miserable that you won't want to 
waste your energies on speech." 

Einswith laughed and took the book. "FU 
obey," she said. "In a week or two I shall 
have you under my roof; you will be completely 
in my power then, and I can argue as much 
as I like." 

" Hear the sentiments of a nurse and a 
hostess!" murmured Corona. 

In these days there was a new grace about 
Einswith that all could see. Over her natural 
beauty and vivacity it was like a delicate porce- 
lain shade over a flame. The frank, fearless 
grasp of life was still hers ; bright speech came 
to her, and she uttered it; the old tendency 
to set the world right on her own plan still 
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showed itself, but with a difference Something 
behind it all made the grasp tender, softened 
the speech, and curbed the girlish audacity. The 
girl was conscious of it herself, as a vague new 
emotion which made those about her seem more 
lovable, and gave a divine meaning to the 
common things of life 

Mrs. Renton looked on with a joy which 
was half a fear. She recognised, with maternal 
intuition, that on Einswith had fallen the conse- 
cration of a girl's first love. Her acquaintance 
with the Douglases, father and son, had long ago 
ripened into a very real friendship, and there 
was no one to whom she would as gladly trust 
her child, as to Sholto. To be sure they had 
known each other only a short time, and a whole 
quarter of a century lay unknown in the back- 
ground; but there are some people, and Sholto 
Douglas was one of them, of whom one seldom 
asks, "what were you?" so completely does what 
they are, satisfy. After all it was not "half-joy, 
half-fear" she felt, but a joy with only the 
faintest tinge of timidity, 

A day came, however, when, like a cloud 
sweeping over the sunny surface of one of her 
own north country lakes, the whole aspect of 
her hope was changed. 

O 
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Einswitli was taking off her hat slowly, on 
the evening of the visit to Corona, just recorded, 
meditatively looking out of the window as she 
straightened its ribbons, when she saw something 
which made her toss aside the unoffending 
head-gear with a little exclamation of pity and 
dismay. 

The windows of the house opposite were 
alight and uncurtained as usual, and the laird 
was alone in the room. He was sitting at the 
table with a copy of the Bi-monthly before him, 
the edges of its red cover showing bright between 
the dark table and the white pages ; but he had 
ceased to read, his arms were stretched out before 
him, and his head was sunk upon them in the 
attitude of helpless weakness or of abject pain. 

In an instant Einswith's thoughts flew back 
to that afternoon when she had fainted in the 
shop, and snatching up her mother's vinaigrette, 
she ran downstairs, across the street, and up to 
the laird's parlour. 

The sound of her hasty entrance, her hurried 
footstep on the floor, roused the old man and 
he looked up, with a tired, troubled face. Eins- 
with perceived that, though he was conscious, 
he was certainly ill or in great sorrow. 

In a moment she explained her presence, 
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and begged to be allowed to do something for 
him. 

"You are very kind, young lady," the laird 
replied, adding, with a touch of pathos and that 
freedom in speaking of emotion which charac- 
terized him, "but who can minister to a mind 
diseased?" 

" Oh ! nothing has happened to Mr. Sholto 
surely?" Einswith cried quickly. 

" No ! he is at the dinner of some high falutin 
club, where he'll hear more nonsense and 
perhaps drink more champagne than is good 
for him; but no, Sholto's forsworn wine," the 
laird replied testily. 

" Then you will have to let me stay and keep 
you company," Einswith said brightly. "You are 
ill because you are lonely and dull. Mother is 
laid up with a bad headache, so I can be spared. 
Shall I read to you, or would you like to talk ? 
I am an admirable listener, though I say it 'as 
should not'" 

She moved about lightly as she spoke, closing 
the windows, and drawing the curtains, replen- 
ishing the fire, and generally "making the toilette 
of the room" in the fashion dear to woman, 

"I have done enough reading to-night," the 
laird said, sighing profoundly ; " a little too much 
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I may say. Sholto left me the Bi-monthly to 
amuse me, and it has amused me, oh ! exceed- 
ingly!" 

He walked to and fro with huge strides, and 
tossed his leonine head, his face moving as 
though with difficulty, and refraining himself from 
further utterance. 

Einswith watched him with a little thrill of 
expectation. That something in the lives of 
the Douglases, which would account for all that 
was incomprehensible and mysterious had always 
piqued her curiosity. She believed she was to 
hear the explanation now. 

"You are a canny lassie as well as a bonny 
one," the laird said, taking the great arm-chair 
on the other side of the hearth and looking 
at the girl with wistful eyes. "I've always been 
for telling you our little story, believing that 
you would give us your help, but Sholto never 
agreed." 

**You were right, very right, I would be glad 
to help you in any way," Einswith cried eagerly, 
adding with a little touch of pride, " but I don't 
want to know anything unless Mr. Sholto wishes 
it" 

" Tut ! Tut ! I gang my ain gait, being Glena- 
shceii!" retorted the laird irritably. "Read that, 
lassie, and say what you think of it." 
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Einswith took the Bi-monthly from the old 
man's hand, and obediently read the two columns 
he indicated. Sholto's sketch in this number had 
been displaced to insert an anonymous little 
story called "Hagar," the sweetest, saddest thing 
she had ever read. The scene was laid in the 
Highlands, and a passionate love of the sights 
and sounds of the north country was in every 
line, the nostalgia of one driven out, like the 
bond-servant of old to perish in the wilder- 
ness, breathed in each sentence. Only for the 
poor Hagar of the modern story there was no 
well in the desert. "She walked the streets of 
the great city like one in exile ; she refused to 
be comforted, because those things she craved 
most were not No one guessed, they only 
thought she took life carelessly, finding it a 
sorry thing." 

There were tears in Einswith's grey eyes as 
she handed the review back to the laird. 

" It is beautiful, but it is very sad," she said 
slowly. 

"It is Margr^del's story ; she wrote it There 
is no one knows Glenasheen like that save 
Sholto and Margr6del," he replied excitably. 
'' I am going to tell you of her," he went on, 
sinking back in his chair again, " and God 
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forgive me if I say anything hard of one who 
IS gone. Poor soul, I have forgiven her long 
ago ; death cancels all grievances. It's a sad 
story, sad to tell and sad to hear.'' 

"But surely one girl can bear to hear what 
another has had to bear," Einswith said softly. 

The old man nodded. 

"Margr6del was not one to ride over the 
waves, but to plough through them, as her 
mother did before her;" and then in broken, 
fragmentary, but wholly tender fashion, encouraged 
by the girl's eager interest and sympathy, he 
gave her the story of Margr^del, from the time 
he first knew her, a little solemn-eyed baby in 
the arms of her Italian mother, to that morning 
when at the edge of the moors she had waved a 
farewell to the departing travellers. Only one 
glimpse had he had of her since, a momentary 
vision of grave dark face and crimson blouse 
on the top of an Embankment omnibus. 

** By which token I believe we shall find her 
yet, since she lives somewhere in this big city," 
the old man said with a tinge of hopelessness in 
his tone. "At times I get disheartened, but it's 
faithless and foolish. There's a mighty Hand 
leading us I know, and we have but to have 
patience and be content to be guided." 
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" Of course you will find her, everything comes 
right in time ; God's in His heaven, all's right 
with the world," cried Einswith, confidently. 
"Ah! how glad I am you have told me, there 
will be one more hoping and seeking now." 

She looked at him, her beautiful eyes dim 
with tears, and smiled hopefully. The old man 
turned in his chair and stretched out one hand 
to pat hers with an honest gratitude for her 
faith. It is always so exhilarating to find some- 
one else considers one's reluctant despair sheer 
absurdity. 

"You are one of those who know how to 
weep with those who weep, and rejoice with 
those who rejoice, lassie, and they are the 
cream of womanhood," he said, holding her hand 
tightly for a moment. "You have given me 
new hope, and you will have to come north 
yourself when we have found my bairn and see 
her installed at Glenasheen. Ah! that will be 
a fine day for Sholto and for me. He has 
carried matters with a brave front, but a lad 
doesn't lightly see his bride spirited away, as 
Margr^del was, though only her own mistake did 
the deed. Yes, it will not be long before we 
hear the wedding bells ringing at Glenasheen." 

He was pacing the room again now, with 
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heavy strides which made the glass lustres on the 
old-fashioned lodging-house chandelier rattle in 
what seemed to Einswith a maddening way. 
She had grown all at once cold and white. She 
wanted to cry out, but a beneficent pride helped 
her to keep back the open evidence of the pain 
which had awakened suddenly in her heart. 

"But then we have done all that is possible, 
without result That is what knocks me down/' 
the laird said, at length, with a sudden relapse 
into despair. 

Einswith got up and looked at him with 
shining eyes. 

''Don't despair! I know we shall find her. I 
will do my best, and" — she stumbled in her 
determined little attempt at gaiety, and a keener 
ear than the laird's would have detected a break 
in the strong young voice — "and my best is 
the finest brand, you know, like — like Epps' 
Cocoa, 'grateful and comforting,'" and then she 
fled. 

The street into which she stepped was quiet 
enough at this late hour, and only a few lights 
glimmered here and there in the rows of 
windows. Above, the thousands of stars looked 
down pityingly, it seemed to the girl. In some 
childish way they represented to her the powers 
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who alone could see the rent in the path she 
had been treading so carelessly. Late though it 
was, she felt she could not go indoors yet, could 
not go in to face her mother who, she knew, 
would see at once that something was wrong. 
She had always fought her own battles since 
babyhood, and her mother had loved her well 
enough to respect this pride, achieving at once 
the ideal of friendship as well as of motherhood. 
Presently she would go in and creep upstairs to 
the room they shared together, and she would 
tell her mother of Margr^del. 

" And Sholto is to marry Margredel when she 
comes home," she would say indiflTerently. Then 
her mother would hold her tightly in her arms 
and she would know that she was praying, but 
neither would ever have to say more. That was 
what made the preciousness of mamie ; she knew 
everything without being told. 

But ah! the pain was Einswith's after alll 
She knew now that the thing which had been 
growing in her heart during these autumn 
months, giving new meaning to all things, and 
beautifying the common things of life was love. 
She had in her happy girlhood thought of love 
and marriage less than most girls do, but they 
had been very real and sacred things to her. 
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The prospect of a hopeless love had never 
come within the limits of her dreaming, and she 
shrunk from it now as a child might from the 
dark garden beyond the lighted hall. 

For the moment optimism, so serviceable 
hitherto, failed altogether ; but as she paced slowly 
up and down in the broad band of moonlight 
which lay upon the pavement, her healthy 
mind struggled to regain it A passing police- 
man stopped beside her in astonishment, and 
asked a little roughly if she had lost her way. 
She answered him, absently, that she lived close 
by and something in her face made him pass 
on with a muttered apology. 

" Oh ! where are the maxims I have set such 
store by?" she said to herself almost petulantly. 
"What is the good of having a perfect convic- 
tion of the rightness of everything that happens, 
if it won't help you to accept your own trouble? 
YvQ got to bear it ! I've got to laugh and chatter 
and work with it ! And I will too ! What man 
has borne may still be borne with quiet air 
and steadfast will." 

It sounds cold comfort, but it has to be 
grasped with your naked hands, Einswith ! But 
oh ! you poor little woman, you were so happy 
in your fool's Paradise ! 
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The fact that she had given her love where 
it was not asked or wished for, did not trouble 
her in the least She was absolutely free from 
such vanity. Having seen the man who repre- 
sented to her ail that was best and most worthy, 
she gave him her heart. She did not look upon 
love as a nicely arranged matter of balance and 
degree, nor did it occur to her to regret her 
expenditure of affection because it was futile. 

A man coming up the street on the shadowed 
side looked at her curiously twice or thrice, and 
then crossed hastily. 

" Miss Renton ! What has happened ! What 
brings you out at this hour ! " 

Einswith started, and the colour rushed to her 
cheek. Sholto Douglas was the last person she 
wished to encounter just then. 

" Nothing is wrong. I have been spending the 
evening with your father," she said simply. " He 
was lonely without you, and" — she raised her 
grey eyes to the young man's face and her lip 
quivered — "he told me all about your trouble. 
It was good of him to tell me, and I have 
promised to help." 

There was a note in her tone, a curious flash 
of girlish renunciation in her face which startled 
and puzzled Sholto. 
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"You are very good," he said lamely, "but 
indeed you oughtn't to be out here." 

Einswith gave a little laugh which sounded 
like a large sigh, offered him her hand for 
a moment, and then, turning, went into the 
house. 

" There's something wrong with her to-night," 
Sholto said, as he fumbled for his latch-key. 
"If that look in her eyes stays there, I shall 
break all my resolutions, and try if she won't 
give me the right to know what it is. I should 
have to have it out with poor old dad, who 
has quite other views, first, and I'd like to 
postpone that till he feels a little less badly 
about Margr6del ; but there are some things a 
man has no right to relegate to the background. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

"IN THE HOUR OF OUR SADNESS." 

The days that followed dragged dismally. A 
big trouble which you can talk about, and 
perhaps cry over without feeling it incumbent 
on you to conceal your tears, has its compensa- 
tions ; but all you can say of a trouble which 
arises out of a mistake for which no one is 
culpable, is that it is a discipline — one of those 
common things we are now and then called 
upon to suffer, which bring with them, never- 
theless, the necessity to be outwardly just as 
usual. With robust health and a wholesome 
courage, one can bear a good deal of heartache 
without visible demonstration of the fact. 

Einswith had fought her battle on the pave- 
ment, as she paced up and down in the 
moonlight, and she had no mind to minimise 
her victory by talking about it She had given 
Sholto to Margr^del in her heart, and she was 
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bravely taking up again the threads of life. A 
little superstitious remembrance of the words 
she had uttered one day at Cumbermede, "That 
love after all was a poor thing log-rolled by 
poets and novelists, and, for her part, she meant 
to give it the go-by," came back to her memory. 
" If I were a pagan I should see in all this the 
Nemesis," she said, with a half smile. " Happily 
all our foolish words don't come home to roost." 

Perhaps no one helped her more at this time 
than Waygood. It is strange how, at a life's 
crisis, it may be the word of a stranger, a 
fragment of talk heard by chance, or a sentence 
in a book we have taken, up without ostensible 
purpose, which tides one over the difficulty when 
the most loving sympathy fails altogether. 

"You are unhappy," he said one day. "Will 
it be any help to tell me? Heartache is a 
subject I can speak on with authority, you 
know." 

Einswith flushed, and then she looked at him 
with dimmed eyes. 

"I am unhappy; but don't ask me why! 
she said quickly. 

" I won't," he replied kindly. " Though I 
should like to help you if I could. "Take this 
bit of comfort,] meanwhile; time softens all 
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troubles, and minimises all pain that isn't 
physical." 

"Ah, no!" the girl cried deprecatingly. She 
was not ready just yet to lose her pain — the 
sad, sweet pain which is not all loss. '* I don't 
want to lose, I want to — to eliminate." 

"Yes, we all prefer that It is so much more 
dignified. But it amounts to the same thing in 
the long run. Child, I don't know what has 
come to you ; but I would give ten years of 
my life to take it on my shoulders, if that 
were possible." 

Einswith put out her hand with a little gesture 
of thanks. 

"You are very kind to me," she said. "At 
least I can learn of you how to bear pain." 

Waygood smiled sadly. 

"To bare your young back to the smiter! 
No, child. Fate would not treat you quite so 
badly. Your trouble will pass ; only till it does, 
it is no bad lesson to teach yourself that which 
the Mexican mother whispers over the cradle of 
her new-bom babe, 'Child, thou shalt suffer, 
endure, and hold thy peace.' There are only a 
few who ever learn that lesson. It is so much 
easier to beat the big drum, and bid all men 
take note of us that we are acquainted with 
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gjrief. If one wants sympathy in this world, 
one has to ask for it in a fairly loud tone, as 
T did, on a certain day at Darling-by-the- 
Lea." 

'•If I could only be sure that I should con- 
quer this trouble — that I should be light-hearted 
without any reserve, again," Einswith said, with 
a sigh. "One doesn't mind an illness, but life- 
long scars! — that is so terrible!" 
• Waygood guessed she was shrinking from the 
possibility of this, her first personal sorrow, 
eating into her life, as his griefs had done into 
his; he smiled grimly at the immense gulf 
which separated his scarred existence from her 
young budding life. Youth has such a limited 
sense of proportion. 

" Don't fear," he said. " It is only the weak 
for whom the world is too strong, and you are 
not weak, only a little frightened and alarmed 
by this thing which has come to you. It will 
all come right, and you will be the better for 
it We cannot control circumstances. God knows 
we would often enough if we could, but we can 
make the most of them." 

Einswith looked at the little man in some 
wonderment. This strain was one he had often 
enough sneered at in her, in days gone by. 
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"Yes!" he said, answering her thoughts, "I 
am going back on myself, not being such a fool 
but that I can learn wisdom from the mouths 
of babes and the observation of my own eyes. 
I have studied books less and humanity and 
Nature more lately, and I have come to the 
conclusion that I needn't have made such a 
chaos of life as I have done. It's too late to 
alter things now ; but perhaps I can be wise for 
you, dear child." 

" Ah ! do then. I have lost myself, and I want 
to get myself back!" Einswith said impulsively, 
lifting her moved face to the white furrowed one 
bending towards- her. ** I feel just as I did once 
when I lent a playmate my best doll and got 
it back with the eyes pushed in. I want to learn 
not to mind, to feel that it was a nice thing to 
have lent it, no matter what happened" 

Waygood's face clouded, and he was silent 
for a moment He was beginning to have a 
shrewd suspicion what the girl's trouble really 
meant 

"Get a firm grip of this fact, that there is 
more lasting joy in knowing one has borne 
deprivation well than in living softly. After all, 
one's own approval is the sincerest praise one 
asks. He conquers who endures." 

P 
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"Yes, I see," Einswith said softly. "Christ 
must needs go to Jerusalem ; but His way thither 
was a triumphal progress." 

Mrs. Renton, to whom the girl had given the 
merest outline of the laird's story, watched her 
wistfully. This reticence tried the mother's 
affection and patience sorely, and yet she was 
afraid to break it, humble little woman, lest she 
should blunder, and, "where most she wished to 
bless, still do most ill." 

Having grit in her, she could not help a 
certain secret pride in her child's bearing, in 
the frank friendly way in which she could meet 
the Douglases, and go about her work ; in her 
ability 

" To say to climbing sorrow 
Down, thy element's below ; " 

most of all, in her sweet faith that somehow 
clouds would pass, and she, in the old Cumber- 
mede phrase, "would win through." 

Yet when she laughed over some passing jest 
in the indescribable way which betrays sadness 
below the laughter, it hurt Mrs. Renton badly. 
Someone has said that, "a grief one does not 
dare to comfort, is like having a spectre in the 
room." There can be none of those intimate 
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confidences which pass between two loving per- 
sons who know themselves to be alone. 

Mrs. Renton was glad when, one morning a 
note came from Corona Saresca, saying that at 
last she had permission to go out, and if Mrs. 
Renton would have her she could come for a 
few days. "A change of air the doctor recom- 
mends as highly beneficial," she wrote, "but 
how he grinned when I named 'blessed Blooms* 
bury* as my desired haven." 

"We shall be glad of company, shall we 
not?" Mrs. Renton said, passing the letter 
across the breakfast table to Einswith. "It 
strikes me we have been a little dull lately, 
Girleen." 

Einswith's cheeks flamed, and the tears rushed 
to her eyes. 

"Have I been such a selfish bore, dearest?'* 
she said wistfully, coming to her mother's 
side, and laying her young arm about the thin 
shoulders. " I have meant to be awfully good." 

Mrs. Renton clasped the girl in her arms. 

" And you have been, my brave child ! " she 
whispered. ** My darling ! my poor baby, I 
know, 1 understand. Yes, cry, dear. I love 
you the more for it, if that be possible." 

Einswith's bright head was on her mother's 
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shoulder, and her breath came in rapid, passion- 
ate sobs. 

"Oh, mamie, it's been awfully hard to bear, 
and I never guessed that I cared until I heard 
it was no use." 

Mrs. Renton comforted her with loving words, 
terms of endearment when words of hope were 
wanting, until Einswith emerged once more like 
a flower after a storm, even ready to laugh a 
little at her own battered appearance. 

" I feel heaps better for that," she said, dab- 
bing her red eyes with eaU'de-cologne. "Mamie 
darling, why didn't you tell me what a relief it 
would be to cry in your lap, and be told I was 
the model of all the virtues and the apple of 
your eye." 

" I don't think you were quite ready until this 
morning," Mrs. Renton said, with a smile. 

Einswith looked at her with a soft colour 
dyeing her cheek and an almost pleading ex- 
pression in her beautiful eyes. 

"I didn't trust you, dear, precious mamie, 
and that is the honest truth. I was afraid you 
would say, *You must put Sholto out of your 
mind. You must teach yourself not to think 
of him,' and that, darling, was what I could 
not promise to do, not" — her voice was lower 
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and she looked away dreamily — "oh! not for 
awhile. Love cannot die all at once like a mere 
useless, purposeless thing, which it were better 
never have been." 

•* * Affection never is wasted,' ** 
quoted Mrs. Renton softly ; 

'* * If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of 

refreshment ; 
That which the fountains send forth returns again to the 

fountain.' " 

'^ Thank you," said Einswith slowly, as she 
got up to prepare for a day's work in Holborn. 
" Tm beginning to see why everything has been 
jewelled and gilded, figuratively speaking, lately. 
Only" — ^she threw back her head with a whimsi- 
cal sigh — '* I would rather not have germinated 
love just as a self-fertilizer." 

That afternoon she went in a cab to Mantan 
Street, and snatched Corona from Mrs. Mac- 
leod's reluctant grasp. That good woman never 
quite forgave Einswith for monopolizing such a 
large part of her lodger's attention and this last 
act was a crowning offence. 

" I'll really bring her back safe and sound. 
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Mrs. Macleod," the culprit cried saucily, as the 
cab door closed upon Corona; ''and you may 
come as often as you like to see we are not 
beating or starving her." 

** It's more likely youMl be dizening her with 
tongue-clatter, Miss Renton. Young heads sit 
ill on nurses/' she said sourly, turning away and 
shutting the house door roughly behind her. 

"Poor Phemie! she's so attached to me that 
civility to a rival is just out of her reach," 
Corona said, smiling. "You will have to forgive 
her, Einswith, since you are the successful com- 
petitor." 

'' I'm so glad you are getting well, and that 
we are going to have you with us, that I could 
stand the protests of many Phemies," Einswith 
replied affectionately. 

''And I am glad too," Corona said slowly. 
'*Do you know it is the first illness I can 
remember, and I have done a tremendous lot 
of thinking during the time. One of these days 
I will let you know the net result of my 
meditations, little friend, and you may lay all 
that is bright-hued and pretty in the sum to 
your own account. You have regularly hustled 
me out of several very nicely-phrased theories 
concerning universal depravity, by the very 
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vigour and breathless rapidity of your argu- 
ments. Those will want going into again, but 
on the whole " 

''On the whole you are beginning to doubt 
whether, after all the kernel of the dark old 
nut called life may not be sweet, ripe, and 
pleasant to the taste,'' put in Einswith lightly. 
**You may as well surrender at discretion — 
before you go back to Mantan Street we shall 
have taught you that at the core of all things 
lasting is love, sweetness, and light." 

Corona was quite ready to acknowledge there 
was much of all three at No. 4, Spencer Street 

As she lay back in the big cushioned chair, 
which had come to be known as Mr. Waygood's 
special property, waited on by Einswith and 
Clarke and generally made much of, she felt 
delightfully sociable and benevolent '*An atti« 
tude of mind which is to the professed cynic like 
a week's rest at the end of a busy season," she 
told Einswith, laughingly. 

''You shall not go back to the old paths like 
a giant refreshed with wine though," Einswith 
cried decisively. 

Corona shrugged her shoulders. 

" My dear child, would you spoil my career ? 
If I dipped my pen in treacle instead of my 
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customary gall and bitterness, my editor would 
ask 'what the deuce I was up to.' It is my 
pleasant little habit of detecting the side of 
things people carefully try to conceal, and my 
ability to see the seamiest seam in all that lives, 
which have won for me the golden opinions of 
my chief." 

Einswith tossed her head and oracularly 
remarked, ^^ Nous avons changi tout cela'* — a readi- 
ness with a foreign tongue which left Clarke 
so speechless with admiration that the girls 
laughed helplessly. 

"You won't forget that you have promised to 
introduce me to the author of the 'Highland 
Sketches,' Einswith," Corona said later on. "You 
have been so mysterious concerning him, that I 
am as curious as no doubt you intended me to 
be." 

"Surprises are nothing unless you lead up to 
them well," Einswith said coolly, stooping to 
pick up a skein of her mother's embroidery 
silk, and hoping that Corona would not notice 
how her lips quivered and her colour came and 
went "You shall be reduced to adoration of 
the star to-morrow. I have arranged a little 
dinner, or rather mamie has, quite a 'swagger' 
thing to do, isn't it?" 
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* Have you been reading Marie Corelli ? " 
asked Corona. '^'Swa^er' is one of her speci- 
mens of slang, I believe." 

Einswith made a little maui. 

"Let us keep to our muttons. To-morrow 
Sholto Douglas comes to see and conquer, like 
the proverbial Roman/' she said valiantly essay- 
ing sprightliness, "I wanted to include Sydney 
Brent and Mr. Waygood, but mamie assured 
me they would effectually spoil 'the musick of 
the feast' Mr. Waygood simply loathes Sydney. 
He says her unmuzzled mirth gets on his nerves, 
whilst only a table between him and the laird 
means wordy internicine warfare." 

" Ah 1 Then it is wisest to keep them apart," 
Corona said, conscious that she was perpetra- 
ting an inanity. She knew that her face had 
grown white to the lips, and her voice sounded 
strange and harsh. It seemed impossible that 
no one should notice her emotion, or fathom a 
secret which was all at once dragged into the 
light of day; and that with the means of 
detection so close at hand, no one should chal- 
lenge her as a masquerader under a false name 
and demand an explanation. 

But Einswith had her own little drama and 
Mrs. Ren ton was sorting embroidery silks. It 
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is curious how often people do not see the 
tragedies starting before their eyes, so busy are 
they with the details of life. 

Corona remembered Miss Thackeray's Dolly 
Vanbrugh, whose emotion at a most critical 
moment her own mother did notice, for she 
happened to be fumbling with the silken strings 
of her reticule. Perhaps, after all, she was 
troubling herself needlessly. She had always 
been one of those who go to meet a worry 
with both hands out-stretched. The name 
Douglas was not among the uncommon names, 
and perhaps, she had not heard aright. 

" Do you know anything more of your literary 
lion, Einswith?" she said, with what gaiety she 
could summon to her aid. "You know how 
curious I am. Describe his mien, his bearing, 
his habitat, if you please." 

Einswith laughed a little and meditated. Then, 
stretching out her hand, she lifted the curtain 
from the window. 

" Behold ! ** she cried. " The master of Glena- 
sheen and Sholto his son." 

Corona looked long and earnestly across at 
the lighted, uncurtained room and at the men 
sitting at the table with books and papers 
between them. Then she turned away with 
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a hard expression in her ^eyes. Once more 
there flashed before her the/ embittered youth, 
the thousand stabs and taunts another woman 
had made her endure, and the silence, worst 
blow of all, with which these two men, who 
professed to love her, had repaid her long, 
penitent, explanatory letters. She was proud 
and unforgiving perhaps, but she had cause to 
be, she told hersejf. Once she would have 
received overtures p{ peace with gratitude, but 
now she could and would stand alone. Never, 
never would she enter a home in which she 
was unwelcome, and into which her presence 
brought nothing but discord and misery. She 
was a woman now, with her eyes wide open, 
and the men to whom she could give love and 
allegiance must be able to hold their own against 
jealousy and suspicion. 

** Corona, you are awfully tired ! Why did 
you not tell me?" Einswith cried compunc- 
torily, coming back to the hearth and noting 
her friend's white face and lined forehead. " I 
shall put you to bed at once What a mercy 
it is that Mrs. Phemie Macleod can't see you. 
I should be eternally disgraced." 

Corona protested faintly, but she was glad to 
retire. She wanted to J;>e alone that she might 
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take in the unexpected thing that had happened 
to her, and decide what she must do. 

Unluckily she was in the mood in which 
people rush at decisions which calmer moments 
condemn. Afterwards she used to wonder why 
it did not occur to her to take the Rentons 
into her confidence and to rely on their kind- 
ness and goodwill to help her. She had done 
nothing she was the least ashamed of, nor was 
there anything it was necessary to conceal. 

But one idea crowded out all else. The 
instincts drawn from a long line of Italian 
ancestors had kept alive keen resentment ; she 
wanted more than anything to place herself out 
of reach of the Douglases. She lay awake a 
couple of hours, going over one plan and 
another without coming to any decision ; perhaps 
she was too weak and too tired to think clearly, 
or to judge with any acumen or foresight. 
Certain it is she took the most foolish of all 
the courses which presented themselves to her. 

She rose and lighted the lamp and taking 
pen and paper, wrote hastily a few lines without 
stopping to alter or retract Addressing the 
letter to Einswith, she placed it on the mantel- 
shelf, and went back to bed. 

The day was dawning when she rose and 
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dressed. She meant to be far away before the 
Rentons were astir, since to leave them seemed 
the only course open to her. She was very loth 
to take such a step, especially in this mysterious 
fashion. 

*' It isn't a question of choosing, however," she 
said, fastening the veil over her white face with 
trembling fingers. "'Needs must,* so I may as* 
well cease looking backward. Only I do wish 
I didn't feel so queer and shaky. I must look 
for a growler and drive to Fenchurch Street. 
I know I cannot walk there." 

She crept downstairs noiselessly and found 
herself in the quiet street The pursuit of her 
calling had made her familiar with London 
under all aspects, but her southern nature always 
shrunk from it in the chill hours of the early 
morning, when even the houses seemed asleep 
and the loneliness and callousness of everything 
struck home to the heart. 

At the top of Spencer Street she turned 
into Oxford Street and walked eastward, going 
slowly until a sleepy cabman overtook her, to 
whom she gave the direction, got into the 
musty vehicle, and was borne away. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE GIFT OF LOVE. 

A COUPLE of hours later Corona Saresca's flight 
was discovered Einswith, going to her friend's 
room to inquire how she had slept, found the 
bed empty. She looked round surprised and 
alarmed, and scarcely believing the evidence of 
her own eyes. Then she sat down and tried to 
fathom the mystery. She had left Corona safe 
and sound, but it was certain she was no longer 
here. Suddenly her eyes lighted on the letter 
Corona had left propped against the clock on 
the mantel-shelf — Einswith's own little clock, 
which she had so gladly lent to her friend "that 
she need not get up at abnormal hours." 

She tore open the envelope and read the con- 
tents, turning white to the lips as she read : — 

•'Dear Little Friend, 

"When this comes to your eyes I shall 
have left you in a way which must seem the 
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roughest and most ungrateful, but you must not 
try to seek me. Such a course would most 
surely separate us for ever. I intend to leave 
this part of London ; some day I will communi- 
cate with you and you shall know my where- 
abouts. Of course I owe you an explanation 
for behaviour which was the farthest from my 
thoughts when we two sat beside the fire last 
night, watching the flames leap up the chimney 
and the white ash dropping on the hearth. I 
looked then for an oasis of warm pleasant life 
in the desert of my bleak, not a little desolate 
one ; but perhaps it was foolish to have expected 
it. On the whole this is a just world, I think. 
Do you remember what the Eton boys once 
wrote on a wall about Dr. Temple ? * Temple is 
a beast, but he is a just beast' I begin to feel 
that life is rather like that. If you are not 
absolutely truthful in life as well as word — well, 
there is Nemesis — you can't escape it. And I 
have been deceiving you, not in a mean, low- 
class kind of way, of course, but still it was 
deceit. My name is not Corona Saresca, though 
my mother's was ; I am Margr^del Dunscombe, 
and once I was very dear to your neighbours, 
the Douglases. I don't think I need tell you 
the story, it really matters so little now; but 
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something happened which made it imperative 
I should leave them and pass out of their lives 
for ever. I considered myself injured ; perhaps 
I do now. It is difficult for one with Italian 
blood in her veins to forgive. Once I hoped for 
a recall, for I was dear to the laird and to 
Sholto ; but none came, and can you expect me 
to condone half a score of slighted entreaties 
for pardon and sympathy? Surely not; there 
are some things a girl cannot forget, and while 
she remembers, they sting cruelly. You will call 
me proud and unforgiving — that is my misfortune. 
Perhaps, if it had been my lot to stay a little 
longer with you, I might have caught your 
radiant, sweet-tempered way of looking at things. 
I believe the mellowing process had begun. But 
why say more, except to repeat that it is my 
wish you do not seek me, and that you think as 
kindly as you can of 

*• Margredel Dunscombe" 

Einswith rushed to her mother's room with 
the letter, scarcely knowing whether the pain of 
Corona's flight or the delight of discovering her 
identity were uppermost. 

"Mamie, we're in the middle of another 
drama ! " she cried, half laughing, though tears 
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were la her eyes. **0h! why can't things go 
smoothly? it's enough to break one's heart" 

•*Are the brokers in No. i, or has Tommy 
Spiers got run over again? It's rather early in 
the day for that?" Mrs. Renton asked, lazily. 

" Oh, mamie ! for goodness' sake be serious. 
Corona's gone ; her room's empty, and here's a 
letter explaining everything!" Einswith cried, 
thrusting the letter into her mother's hand. 

Mrs. Renton was serious enough now. She 
looked at Einswith with the keenest anxiety. 

" Gone ! She can't have had an attack of 
fever and gone out in a delirious state. There 
was not the slightest symptom of such a catas- 
trophe last night." She took up the letter and 
read it hastily. '* Poor misguided child ! " she 
exclaimed. '' Why ^could she not have consulted 
with us before taking such a step?" 

"Why, indeed!" Einswith sighed. "But 
Corona was always a law unto herself." 

"And to think she should be the laird's 
Margrddel," Mrs. Renton said. " Einswith, I will 
get up at once, and we must send for the laird 
and Sholto. There isn't a moment to be lost if 
we are to overtake and bring back that foolish 
girl. Clarke shall go to Mantan Street and see 
if she has been there. I scarcely think she 

Q 
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would go away without letting Mrs. Madeod 
know her whereabouts." 

Mr. Douglas and his son were not loorg- in 
obeying Mrs. Rentbn's summons, and with 
mingled feeh'ngs heard what that lady had - to 
tell them. To have had Margrddel within reach 
and then to have lost her, seemed almost a 
species of torture ; but to know that she was in 
London, on terms of friendship with the Rentons 
Sydney Brent, and Miss Milman, and more than 
this, engaged on the staff of a paper known to 
them all, made her recovery seem easy and 
simple. 

Yet, when every clue had been followed up, 
every possible means tried, the first day of 
search ended without the slightest sign of suc- 
cess* And all the succeeding days in that week 
and the next ended in the same way, until the 
laird's hopes and spirits sank to zero, and 
Sholto's boyish face grew stern, whilst a furrow 
came to stay between his honest blue eyes. 

Einswith, going over the little history of 
her friendship with Margrddel, again and again, 
used to watch Sholto with wistful eyes and 
an aching heart It seemed so easy to read 
the alternating hopes and disheartenments 
which marked his face, and to understand 
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the eagerness with which he followed every 
clue, refusing to leave any stone unturned, 
which might lead to Mai^redel's recovery. 
The fact that she had said it was likely 
she would leave London did not weigh with 
them at all. Even Einswith had a firmly-rooted 
belief that Margr^del was somewhere under the 
smoke-blanket of the great city. 

Week followed week, however, and nothing 
came of the search but disappointment and 
accumulated physical fatigue. With the aid of- 
the clergy list, Einswith had discovered where 
John Hilyard's charge lay, only to hear that he 
was on the sick-list, and had gone for two 
months to the Riviera. The editor of the tVar- 
minster Daily Neivs was too irate at the pro- 
tracted time he was compelled to wait for his 
"special correspondent's" return to leave any 
doubt as to his ignorance. Altogether the quest 
seemed as hopeless as ever. The laird looked a 
year older, and his blithe good temper gave place 
to a querulousness which was actually a gnawing 
anxiety. 

It was almost a relief when there came a 
telegram summoning the Douglases to Glena- 
sheen. The old bailiff felt himself incapable 
to deal with some unexpected emergency and 
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the presence of the laird or his son was 
imperative. The two were on their way before 
many hours had elapsed, their annoyance at 
poor old Macleod's inaptitude tempered by an 
ill-concealed delight at the prospect of being at 
home again. Perhaps Sholto was conscious of a 
reserve of regret London had laid hold of him 
with a grip of which he was only just becoming 
aware, and he knew it held for him the most 
precious thing in life. He promised himself, even 
whilst his yearning for the smell of the heather 
and for the sights and sounds of the ''north 
countree " was deepest, that a couple of weeks at 
the most should see him again in Spencer Street 
Meanwhile, it was something to be grateful for, 
that friendship with the Rentons had advanced 
sufficiently to make an interchange of letters 
the most natural thing. 

Mrs. Renton and Einswith missed their neigh- 
bours exceedingly. It is possible they might 
even have felt dull and lonely, had not an event 
occurred which broke up the tenor of their lives. 

One morning Einswith arrived at the shop to 
find only Bob, the errand boy, in charge ; in his 
sharp little Cockney face alarm was struggling 
with a sense of uncanny pleasure at being the 
bearer of startling news. 
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"The boss ain't wot 'e ought ter be this 
morninV' he said airily; ** In fact, 'e's as bad as 
they make 'em. Said you was ter go up soon 
as yer come." 

Einswith did not wait to remove her hat and 
cloak but sped up the little dark staircase to 
the upper room, which once or twice she had 
essayed, despairingly, to make habitable. 

Waygood was stretched on the old moth- 
eaten couch. He had lain there all night wrest- 
ling with the angel of pain, who had only left 
him, weak and shattered, when day dawned The 
touch of those lonely hours was on his sunken 
furrowed face and in the weary eyes which met 
Einswith's as she bent over him. He was 
almost at the end of his tether, he told heK, 
''as e*en the weariest river leads somewhere safe 
to sea," so the close of all things was near for 
him. There was a wistful demand for pity in 
his voice which touched the girl to the quick. 
It was so great a contrast to the sneer with 
which he had hitherto met all tokens of his 
weakness. Perhaps the poor little man had 
resolved that for once he would taste the luxury 
of disburdenment ; at any rate, he could no 
longer support the semblance of well-being. >t 

With surprise and surging pity Einswith 
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learned that the crisis he had now reached had 
been expected for years, being but the last stage 
in a complaint which had, for a decade, sucked 
virtue and pleasure from his life. He had now 
but to seek, like a stricken animal, his little 
retreat by the Lea and to abandon himself to the 
invalidism of a few weeks at most. 

All his temporal affairs were arranged with a 
view to this climax, and already he had tele- 
graphed to the man who had agreed to take 
over the business. " But he does not take you 
with the books and the goodwill. Miss Renton," 
he said, with a flash of his old, whimsical 
humour. "I retain your services until my last 
hour, unless you dismiss yourself. Child, it's an 
odd request I am going to make, but grant it 
if you can. Bring your mother with you and 
come down to Darling-by-thc-Lea for the little 
space I have to live. I shan't be a tiresome 
invalid. Grod knows I have learnt to bear pain 
and I have sense t6 know when to send folks 
away from me. But if you have courage and 
patience" — ^his eyes glowed and his voice was 
pathetic in its note of passionate pleading — 
^ come and you will make the sunset of a life 
redeem the g^yness of its dawn and day." 

Einswith knelt beside the couch with stream- 
ing eyes. 
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"We will come," she said brokenly. "Per- 
haps, after all ** 

" No, thefe is no possibility," Waygood replied, 
answering her thought, "and I am not sorry, so 
you need not be I am tired of the battle of 
life and glad to lay down my arms honorably. 
You see a man must not allow himself to be 
beaten in living. It would have been easy 
enough to shirk the battle, simply by refusing 
to grapple with these cardiac symptoms; but I 
had endured so long that I could not shift the 
burden till the command was given." 

"You are the bravest man I ever knew," 
Einswith said softly, touching gently with her 
lips the thin white hand on the coverlet, "I 
always thought that real goodness lies in accept- 
ing burdens — in following God's will with a 
smile on the lip, and you have taught me to 
know it Christianity means all that, with the 
rest" 

Waygood looked at her with a light in his 
sunken eyes. It was something to have helped, 
in the smallest way, this radiant creature who 
had danced at the eleventh hour into his life, 
giving it colour and meaning. If she only 
realized, in the smallest degree, what she had 
done for him ! The influence of a bright and 
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consecrated girlhood is one of the things a man 
must needs thank God for when he sees it. 

Waygood managed to get down to Darling- 
by-the-Lea that day, and. two days later Mrs. 
Renton and Einswith arrived Clarke was left 
in charge of the rooms in Spencer Street, not 
a little against her inclinations, however, for she 
r^arded herself somewhat in the light of an 
attendant shadow of her mistress. "For one 
ailing body to go a-wearing herself out for 
another who was no relation at all was sheer 
nonsense," she affirmed crustily, "but Miss 
Einswith was headstrong from her cradle, so one 
needn't waste breath in trying to bring her to 
reason." 

Einswith neither looked or felt very "head- 
strong " in the days that followed. She was the 
sunshine of the little house by the Lea, but 
very often the smiles and the merry word lacked 
spontaneity, and her gaiety was a small heroism. 
To find the bright " kernel of life " was no easy 
task at times ; she seemed to be touching 
tragedy at so many points. 

The loss of Margr^del and the hopelessness 
of all search for her were depressing enough 
even if she had not had her own little trouble 
to grapple with. She was not finding it easy 
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to put that sweet love-dream into the back* 
ground of life. Often as she wandered by the 
little river after an afternoon in the sick-room, 
her heart cried out for Sholto, for the sound of 
his cheery voice, the smile in his frank blue 
eyes and his kindly air of interest in her well* 
being. She had heard three or four times from 
him and had acquainted him with her own 
doings ; but, after all, letters are a very far-off 
second to the clasp of a friendly hand and the 
sound of a familiar voice. 

Waygood was the least exacting of invalids 
and, much as he suffered, he was careful to 
exclude all but old Hannah Wing^te from his 
room when severe attacks made him a sorry 
companion. He said, and with truth, that he 
had never known such happiness as was crowded 
Mito these last weeks of his life ; such an atmos« 
phere of solicitude and affection as he now 
breathed was like the balmy south after a life- 
time in the regions of the Ice King. Warm, 
sunny spring days had come, and he spent 
hours in the garden, with Mrs. Renton sitting 
near, ready to talk if he were in the mood, or 
to busy herself with her embroidery if he pre- 
ferred silence or the chatter of Einswith. He 
liked to hear the girl discussing with whimsical 
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turns of speech nd audacious little comments; 
the friends who wrote her long letters, often 
penned in the small hours, demanding news of 
her and giving details of their lives as though 
her interest was a thing not to be questioned 
for a moment. He could laugh over Sydney- 
Brent's epistles, which contained as much pic- 
torial as literary contents and spared not even 
the unfortunate librarian, who had fallen a 
victim to her merry face, and "would leave her 
no peace until she promised to be engaged to 
him — for the most indefinite period, of course, 
matrimony being a business for which she had 
no vocation." 

Waygood's pessimism dropped from him 
almost entirely in the sunshine of this sweet 
womanly society. Perhaps after all it had been 
but the mourning put on for the disappointed 
hopes of a heart which ached for love and home 
ties — the protest of a soul which would not be 
at one with its Maker. Even his expression 
of hopelessness, stamped by years, grew less 
marked, and many of the minor wrinkles on 
his white face were smoothed out. Now that 
he was leaving it, the world seemed, after all, a 
goodly place to live in. The days of gloom 
had gone by and he was grateful for a sunset 
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One day, when Einswith sat with him under 
the trees on the lawn, he began to speak 
of his past, a subject he had avoided hitherto 
from an instinctive sense that its gloom was 
out of harmony with the present He opened 
the subject to-day designedly, for he meant to 
let her know all she was to him without reserve. 
A sick and solitary man has strange fancies, 
and in his sleepless hours poor Waygood had 
come to think that there was no great heroism 
as he had once believed in keeping the secret 
of his love. Love is a great gift, the greatest 
it is in the power of one human being to offer 
another. Even the love of a misshapen body 
and stunted soul like his has its value. He 
would not go down to the grave defrauding this 
sweet, radiant child. She should have what she 
had won, full measure, pressed down and running 
over. 

" Einswith," he said, smiling as she started 
from her low seat, eagerly solicitous to fulfil his 
need. "No, I do not want anything but to 
talk. Do you remember the first time you came 
here, that bright spring day, which we said 
was to be the first peak of a noble mountain- 
range ? " 

"Yes, I remember," Einswith nodded, puzzled 
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a little at his tone yet smiling at the pleasant 
memory. 

** ' It was a day just to my mind, 
Sunny before and sunny behind,' 

and I talked to you of my old life and how 
glad I was that you had come into it I was 
finding myself immensely interested in you then, 
little one. You were not frightened at me as 
most of the girls — poor white-faced, mouse-eyed 
creatures — I had had, were. You had a gracious 
young tolerance for my tempers, which, till I 
grew to like it, seemed the finest impertinence. 
You were a revelation, Einswith, and had it 
not been a breach of self-respect to find myself 
mellifluent, I should have treated you better." 

Einswith looked up with a roguish smile. 

" You are mellifluent enough now. Don't say 
so many pretty things, please." 

Waygood sighed. 

"Child, if you knew I" 

He lay for a long time listening to the pur* 
ling of the river and the birds calling one 
another in the wood beyond the garden, and 
Einswith sat on the grass, her fingers clasped 
round her knees, thinking how the sun would be 
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shining and the birds singing about a certain 
old Highland home. 

''It is a beautiful world/' she said half-aloud, 
" if only the mere beauty of it satisfied." 

Kasper looked at her keenly. 

"Little one, mere beauty never satisfies. 
Listen to me. I have something to give you 
which is above beauty, though full of it I don't 
expect to make you quite realize it all ; but I 
want you to know, before I die, something of 
what you have done for me. You have com- 
batted a score of times my sneers at the things 
you loved. Do you know that all the time you 
were building up a new world for me with those 
generous little hands? Those things I had 
sneered at when men spoke of them — purity, 
sweetness, sympathy, golden spirits, the faithful 
love of women — I grew to know they existed 
just because you existed. You taught me what 
a man might possess between whom and love 
no gulf yawned I " 

Einswith started, amazement and something 
like terror in her grey eyes. 

Waygood was deadly pale and beads of 
perspiration stood on his brow, but his face 
was full of tenderness and a kind of sacred 
joy. 
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•*0h! have I done wrong I" she cried tremu- 
lously. "I ought to have guessed, but how 
could I!" 

Waygood looked at her with a sad little 
smile. 

•*No! how could you! I was not as other 
men ; but I have reaped the benefit in privileges 
and intimacy you could not have given me 
otherwise. There is nothing to trouble about, 
rather something to joy over. My heart, as true 
and as /resh in its love as though I were young 
and straight, is yours, and I tender the gift I 
don't ask anything. How should I, since you are 
giving more now than falls to the lot of most 
lonely men." He stretched out his thin hand 
and took Einswith's as it lay near him. " Dear 
one, you have given happiness to a life that 
knew none. You have given a shipwrecked 
man a glimpse of land, and you may wear this 
jewel on your breast — at least one man sees God 
with clearer eyes through the sunshine of your 
life." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LOST IS FOUND." 

In the first week of June the Ren tons returned 
to Spencer Street. Waygood had been dead a 
fortnight, and the little wayside house where he 
had suffered and enjoyed the worst and best 
hours of his life, knew him no more. Old 
Hannah, with a pathetic emptiness in her life 
now, stayed on at Darling-by-the-Lea. It had 
been left to her with a little annuity by the 
master she had served so long and faithfully ; 
he knew she would find it hard to make another 
home. 

Everything else that Waygood had possessed 
was left to Einswith, and she returned to town 
a rich woman. " She shall never have to work 
for another man," the little bookseller had said, 
sundry disagreeables he had made the girl 
suffer recurring to his mind. 
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Einswith never remembered them. She 
mourned the little man sincerely and thought 
of him with keenest regret. Not even to her 
mother did she speak of that afternoon in the 
garden when he had offered her " the great 
gift," but she thought of it often with a tender 
pride and pity — pity for a love which could have 
no earthly fulfilment, and an innocent pride that 
God had made her fair enough to win such 
love and by it to lift a man nearer to his 
Maker. 

The Douglases were still in the north when 
Mrs. Renton and Einswith came back to Spencer 
Street A spirit of disaffection was abroad 
among the tenantry; there had even been a 
small riot over the bailiff's impolitic harshness, 
and it was highly important that the laird and 
Sholto should be on the spot. The beginning 
of each week brought a long letter in which all 
the affairs were set forth with a redundancy of 
detail and a certainty of sympathy which 
often brought the colour to Einswith's cheek. 
Deprived now of the daily occupation which had 
hitherto made the days only too short, she 
missed more than ever the pleasant neighbourly 
intercourse with father and son; 
Mrs. Renton had at first suggested that they 
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should give up the rooms in Spencer Street, 
economy being no longer a thing to be rigidly 
studied. They might go farther west if Einswith 
wished to stay in London, or they might return 
to Cumbermede for the summer. But Einswith 
had pleaded with such evident anxiety, " Not 
yet — let us keep our nest here a little longer," 
that her mother allowed the matter to rest 

Einswith scarcely understood her own reluct- 
ance ; she only knew with certainty that the life 
in dull, old Spencer Street had so twisted itself 
about her heart, that the thought of turning her 
back upon it filled her with sharp unreasonable 
revolt. She knew that she could never again 
take up her old life at Cumbermede — other days, 
other ways! For the simple do-nothing days 
of the quiet village, the old childish peace of 
mind was needed. 

She meant to have at least a month's sight- 
seeing, she said ; another month like that which 
had inaugurated her life in London, only with 
this difference, she put in with a little laugh — 
she would not have to be chary of shilling 
shows or to hesitate before the temptation of 
a Bond Street picture-gallery now. She could go 
everywhere with the comfortable sense of not 
needing to be rigidly economical, but she often 

R 
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came home with the trite remark on her lips, 
that money goes only a little way towards 
making life a jousting ground. 

She was no longer the Einswith who had 
rambled through quaint old bye-ways of the 
city and travelled up and down the river on a 
penny .steamboat with a copy of Henley in her 
lap. 

She had grown since then; life had become 
graver and more purposeful ; the tragedies were 
as plentiful as the comedies and for the present 
her lines seemed to have fallen in sombre places. 
But the heart of the girl was right ; she did 
not lose faith in the passing of all clouds. The 
sun would shine s^ain, and gaiety and joy in 
daily living would become possible once more. 

She was returning one day from Dulwich, 
after an afternoon in the famous picture-gallery 
there, when she suddenly in Holborn Station 
came face to face with John Hilyard. He 
was carrying a valise and formed one of the 
hurrying stream of passengers who had come in 
by the Continental train. 

"Mr. Hilyard!" Einswith cried, holding out her 
hand. "I began to think the world was so 
wide that we shouldn't meet again." 

The clergyman looked for a moment with a 
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courteous but unrecognizing smile, and then 
the memory of the garden party at Otford 
Park flashed across his mind and his face 
brightened. 

" Miss Renton ! how pleased I am to meet 
you," he said eagerly. " I do not deserve recogni- 
tion after neglecting your invitation to call, 
but—" 

" But as I left you without the necessary adjunct 
of an address you are excused," Einswith said 
brightly. " We are at home again now." 

" Ah ! have you been wanderers too ? I have but 
just returned from a long two months in Italy 
— a compulsory holiday, but a glorious experi- 
ence none the less. I feel rather a savage, for 
I have been moving about and received no 
news of any kind." 

Einswith looked up at him with a troubled 
face, reading the question which underlay his 
words. 

"Then you do not know that we have lost 
our friend, Corona Saresca, as she chose then 
to be called," she said simply, and she gave him 
in a few words the purport of Corona's letter, 
the story of her flight, and all their subsequent 
unsuccessful attempts to find her. 

Mr. Hilyard was all interest and anxiety 
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asking a score of questions and keenly regretting 
that he should have been absent from England 
when Einswith sought him. '*We must find 
her," he said, with conviction. 

Einswith looked at him with a sudden radiant 
smile. 

**Do you believe in premonitions?" she said 
eagerly. ''Something said to me all at once 
that you would find her." 

** I believe in prayer," he replied gravely. 
Then he put the girl into a hansom and took 
his own way eastward. 

Sydney Brent and Miss Milman were at Mrs. 
Renton's tea-table when Einswith reached home. 
She could hear the ripple of laughter and 
Sydney's gay, clear voice relating some good 
story as she mounted the staircase. Sydney had 
the most remarkable and varied repertoire of 
experiences, and they lost nothing, in point of 
wit and humour, in the telling. Sometimes little 
Miss Milman thought the fun lacked sweetness, 
but surely life would mellow the girl and the 
refining fires of love and marriage add depth 
and finer tolerance. 

" Ah ! here comes our bright conspicuous 
flower ! " Sydney cried, as the door opened to 
admit Einswith. "You have been adventuring, 
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'Einswith ; I read it in your heightened colour and 
your rolling eye." 

" Be quiet, Syd, and give me some tea or you 
shan't hear a word," Einswith replied, laughing, 
and finding a cosy chair, after greeting her 
mother and Miss Milman. 

"Ah, then, there is an adventure, you lucky 
soul ! " Sydney said, poising a lump of sugar in 
her fingers and striking an attitude expressive of 
profound envy. '* It is only I who suffer from 
the trivial round, the common task." 

"Well, not exactly an adventure," Einswith 
said. " I met Mr. Hilyard as I came out of 
Holborn Viaduct Station." 

Mrs. Renton and Miss Milman looked up with 
interested faces. 

" I say, you aren't playing fair, Einswith ! " 
Sydney protested. "Who is Mr. Hilyard that 
he should bring those looks of interest to these 
ladies* faces?" 

" I met him at Otley — one day when I went 
down with Margr^del Dunscombc," Einswith 
explained. 

Sydney nodded. " I see — a lover of the 
incomparable Moved and lost* one. Miss 
Milman, you have a wide and varied experience 
of girls — isn't it a fact that when you come 
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upon a girl with bright cheeks and shining eyes 
you know that she has just met her lover or 
someone else's? I am in the business myself, 
so I ought to know. Einswith, did the lover of 
Corona know where she has secreted herself? 
It is quite properly melodramatic." 

Einswith looked out of the window with a 
little frown puckering her white forehead. At 
more than one point Sydney's fun jarred, and 
she gave the substance of her talk with Mr. 
Hilyard somewhat stiffly, not altogether sorry 
when presently the girl got up to depart, explain- 
ing, with a grimace, that she had an appointment 
with her lover. 

" Poor Sydney. She will be a noble creature 
when she mellows," Miss Milman said, as the 
sound of her quick footstep on the stair and the 
merry scrap of song she was singing, died away. 
" Nothing reconciles me so much to the inevit- 
able hardships of life as seeing what they do for 
the girls I come across. Here and there are 
cases where cushions and exotics would perhaps, 
so far as we can judge, have averted disasters, 
but I have seen more girls braced by difficulties. 
They may lose some of the sparkle but they 
gain depth." 

Mrs. Renton looked across the room to where 
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Einswith sat, studying with wide grey eyed a 
little patch of sky between the chimney-pots. 
That beautiful young face had certainly lost its 
insouciance and "sparkle" in the crucible of the 
last few months, but who would regret it ? The 
girl had gained more than she had lost. The 
laughter which came of a gay defiance of 
unknown trouble was gone ; she could laugh 
still, but it was the fine sweet laughter of one 
who had touched sorrow and found it consolable, 
who had come face to face with agony, which 
seemed causeless, irremediable, and borne the 
sight because she believed with all her heart in 
good as the final goal of ill. She had grown from 
a child into a woman, but who regrets fuller 
knowledge and deeper experience. Not to have 
escaped the sad knowledge of good and evil, 
nor " the sad sweet pain " which was the back- 
ground of her life to-day, nor the vision of a 
life and death like Kasper Waygood's, would 
Einswith have put the clock of her life back to 
the sunny hours of her girlhood at Cumbermede. 

Mrs. Renton saw all this and she was proud 
and thankful. To the courageous soul there is 
nothing more stirring than another's courage. 

The clock on the mantel-shelf was chiming 
ten, and Miss Milman was preparing to returfi 
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home, when the sound of wheels stopping before 
the door and a hasty knocking, startled the 
three ladies. A moment later Clarke opened 
the door and John Hilyard entered 

" Miss Renton," he exclaimed, scarcely waiting 
for Einswith's surprised greeting and the intro- 
ductions to her mother and Miss Milman, "the 
most surprising thing has happened. I have 
found Miss Saresca ! '* 

Einswith's colour came and went. "Already," 
she said almost incredulously, whilst Mrs. Renton 
begged for further information. 

" It's the most wonderful story, and yet why 
should we call it wonderful f^^ the young man 
exclaimed, with the curious kindling of the eye 
and a dreamy, remote look which made it com- 
prehensible to Einswith that Margr^del should 
call him " a visionary " and " a possible martyr." 
" Miss Saresca Is now at St. Mildred's Vicarage ; 
she has, in fact, been there since the very day 
she left you. As far as I can make out, she 
went to Fenchurch Street Station and took the 
train to Stepney, intending to go to some friends. 
My mother, who had been sitting up during the 
night with one of my poor parishioners, saw a 
crowd in the road near the station and went 
to discover what was the matter. She found a 
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girl, unconscious, with a wound on her head 
inflicted by some passing dray beside which she 
had fallen." 

"Yes, she was ill. Too ill to be out alone," 
Einswith said, in a troubled voice. " She must 
have fainted — poor, poor Margr^del." 

•* And your mother came to her assistance, 
Mr. Hilyard," said Miss Milman, anxious to 
hear the rest of the story. 

*' Being what she is, she sent for a cab and 
took the sufferer to the vicarage, and she has 
cared for her ever since. A severe illness was 
inevitable, but health is now quite restored. I 
need not tell you how delighted my mother 
was to establish the identity of her guest." 

"Was — was Margr^del so resolved that she 
kept her secret even from your kind mother 
who nursed her ? " Einswith asked, rather indig- 
nantly. 

John Hilyard flushed ; he had told his story 
rapidly and with a stern repression of feeling. 
Now his voice quivered and his emotion was 
evident. 

" She is not what she was — far from it," he 
said. " Health is restored, but memory is a 
blank. The doctor says such a result from the 
form of injury is not uncommon, and he hopes 
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for recovery eventually; but the greatest care 
will be necessary in order not to force the brain, 
so to speak. I came to her as a complete 
stranger — received, because I was the son of 
my mother, with utmost graciousness, but it 
taxed all the manliness I possess to meet her 
equably." 

" But when she sees us she will remember," 
Einswith said confidently. "The past will return 
with the effort to place us. Let me see her 
to-morrow." 

John Hilyard hesitated. 

*' It would have to be done in the most 
careful and seemingly accidental way, I think. 
The doctor's injunctions to avoid puzzling and 
agitating her were very stringent What do 
you think of this plan? There is an Industrial 
Arts Exhibition at the People's Palace. I will 
get my mother to take Miss Saresca and you 
might meet Recognition might follow. I have 
heard of such cases. Your face perchance would 
touch some secret spring and unlock the chamber 
of memory." 

**We Will try it, Einswith," Miss Milman said 
decisively. "Make it 3.30, please, Mr. Hilyard, 
and I will throw up my afternoon's engage- 
ments. Who knows what may happen ! " 
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"No! one cannot tell; it is only rational to 
hope for the best " the clergfyman said, shaking 
hands with the ladies. 

Before Einswith went to sleep she wrote to 
Sholto, telling him the great news, wishing 
heartily, as she wrote, that there need be no 
** but " in her tidings. It was a bright, warm- 
hearted little epistle, full of pleasure that the 
two who had lost should find "their heart's 
desire," and replete with little details only a 
woman would have thought of adding. She 
wrote bravely and honestly, but who shall blame 
her if a big, child-like tear dropped on the 
page making a blister which had to be carefully 
erased with blotting-paper and an ivory-knife. 
The wedding bells of Glenasheen were sounding 
very plainly in her ears that night 

Einswith and Miss Milman walked about the 
exhibition for an hour on the following after- 
noon without seeing anything of Mr. Hilyard 
and his party. Miss Milman had insisted on 
coming early from a conscientious desire to do 
justice to the exhibits, but Einswith could 
neither feel nor simulate an interest in them. 

" It*s awfully nice to know how well the poor 
people can do these things and what a lot of 
brainey folks congregate in the East End, which 
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the West End regards as a land of pariahs,'' she 
said apologetically ; " but just now I want 
Margr^del. I remember laughing at her once 
for saying that for a thing she wanted she would 
slaughter the world at large. I felt immensely 
superior because I had never felt such a big 
desire, but to-day I shall anathemise all these 
beautiful things if you insist on my admiring 
them." 

"Which is only saying that you are young, 
my dear," said Miss Milman, laughing. " It's the 
privilege of youth to see only one thing, and 
see that large." 

They sat down on a bench near a stall of 
bent ironwork, which a sweet-faced woman, in a 
Sister of Mercy's garb, was superintending. Now 
and then people stopped and she spoke to them 
about the work, explaining the position and 
drawbacks of the workers in the soft intense 
manner of one who has lived a life of sacrifice 
and repression. When she smiled, and she did 
often, it was always with a reserve of sadness. 
Einswith watched her, fascinated and yet re- 
pelled, as she always was, by a face which had 
nothing of buoyancy and hope in it. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps she 
turned to see a small, slight, elderly woman in 
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a long grey cloak and a simple little bonnet, 
and — Margr^del. There was no mistaking the 
tall, stately figure, the colourless face, which was 
like an Italian Madonna's, and the grave, wist^ 
ful, refusing aspect. 

'* Tired already, Cara," she was saying, " Here 
is a seat, let us sit down, and wait for Mr. 
Hilyard." If Einswith had had a doubt as to 
the speaker's identity, it vanished at the sound 
of her voice, so clear and musical, with that quaint 
lingering on final syllables which distinguished 
Margrddel's accent from all others. She sprang 
to her feet and faced the new-comers, crying 
joyously : 

'* Margrddel, Margr^del ! " 

Margrddel lifted her dark eyes to the radiant 
face of the girt before her, a little amusement 
and perplexity reflected in them. 

•* I am sorry, but you are mistaken," she 
said gently, and Einswith shrunk from her 
unrecognizing gaze. She moved away, followed 
by Miss Milman, and stood looking at the 
ironwork brackets and knick-knacks with unsee- 
ing eyes, trying to take in this thing which 
had happened. Mr. Hilyard had frankly 
described Margrddel's condition, but how little 
Einswith had realized it! It was like meeting 
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a ghost — the mere shado^v of a substance 
which had been dear. It was all she could do 
to restrain her desire to turn back to the seat 
and make Margr^del recognize her by one 
means or another. Surely she must have 
some curiosity about the past which was shut 
off as with a cloud of thick darkness. If a friend 
came to her saying, "Margrddel, I belong to 
that lost past of yours, I can tell you its story ; 
I can fill the place of a memory to you ; such 
and such things happened. This is how you 
became what you are," she must accept the 
facts. Would it not be the wisest, kindest 
thing to do, after all ? 

Just then Mr. Hilyard joined them. 

** It's been a failure, I am sorry to say," 
he murmured. " There is nothing for it now but 
patience and hope." 

Einswith turned, her longing written on her 
tell-tale face. 

" Is there no other way but waiting ? " she 
said quickly. 

" None," Mr. Hilyard replied firmly. " Any 
attempt to force the mind would be fatal. I 
have seen a specialist this morning and he 
recommends trials such as we have made to-day 
at intervals. As health returns and the mind 
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recovers from the shock it has sustained, 
familiar objects may have the desired effect. 
Memory will return suddenly and through 
some salutary shock." 

" Waiting is the hardest of all processes," 
Einswith said wistfully. "Mr. Hilyard, do you 
see how she is watching us ? Her eyes have such 
a perplexed look, as though she were not 
satisfied that everything was right. Don't stop 
me, I must try once more." 

She ran forward with shining eyes and 
outstretched hands, " Margr^del, darling, don't 
ypu know me ? Try to remember, dear ; look 
at me, struggle hard, dear, and you will recol- 
lect" 

Mrs. Hilyard half rose ^ith apprehensive 
face, and uttered a word of warning, but 
Einswith saw only Margrddel. The colour had 
come into the beautiful statuesque face and a 
piteous look of perplexity, appeal, and dawning 
knowledge filled the dark eyes. 

" Ought I to know you ? " she asked, unsteadily. 

"Yes, yes, dear. We were together so much 
that you must remember," Einswith pleaded. 
" We used to talk of the great book you were 
to write. The editor of the Warminster News 
has never forgiven your desertion, but we will 
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make it all right with him now. Have you 
forgotten all we talked about that day at Otley, 
down by the river where the boats were float* 
ing, all gay with Chinese lanterns ? That was 
before you were ill — before you ran away, 
because you would not meet Mr. Douglas and 
Sholto. They are not here now, but at Glena- 
sheen— dear, beautiful Glenasheen." 

She talked on eagerly, with her eyes on 
Margr^deFs face ; what did she care that she 
was going directly against the advice of the 
great specialist? She did not remember it for 
a moment Some divine instinct drove her on 
and she had her reward. 

Margrddel lifted her stately head quickly as 
if something stragge yet familiar had come 
near to her; for a moment she hesitated, her 
tips quivered, and her hand sought that of Mr& 
Hilyard like a little timid child. Then all at 
once a lovely smile broke over her face and 
she leaned forward and drew Einswith to her. 

"This my memory was dead and is alive 
again," she said, with a little catch in her 
voice, and then she looked up to see 
John Hilyard watching her with moved, happy 
face. He was her lover, and they both knew it ; 
and Margrddel knew, too, in that moment of 
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awakening and enlightenment that the great 
literary achievement which had stood between 
them was the merest shadow. If ever she 
should write a book which should live, love 
would help her instead of hindering. Love 
lies at the heart of all great achievements, she 
was yet to learn — ^love to God, man, or a noble 
cause. It is the bright kernel of life. 

Mrs. Hilyard was the first to suggest that 
they should be turning homeward. She was 
anxious concerning her patient's health and 
with justice, for the excitement of the last 
half hour had left Margr^del tired and wan. 

''You mustn't mind me asking you not to 
come with us/' she said to Einswith and Miss 
Milman. " I believe the dear girl has had as 
much as she can bear to-day. Come and see her 
to-morrow if you will. It has been a happy day 
for all of us." There were tears in the sweet old 
lady's eyes as she pressed Einswith's hand, " I 
feel as if you have given me a living daughter," 
she added confidentially, as Margr^del moved on 
in front with Hilyard and Lena Milman. ''It 
has been rather like living with a flesh and 
blood ghost at times, you know; but now that 
is all over and, oh dear I if I could only believe 
that it would end all right for my dear boy. 

S 
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He told me last night that she refused him a 
long time ago. She wanted to pass out of his 
life, she said. It's evident the Lord meant 
otherwise, for He brought her right under my 
roof that I might learn to love her before I 
found out You know, my dear, mothers don't 
find it easy to love the girl who takes their 
son's heart from them. 'Your son's your son 
till he takes him a wife,' says the old adage." 

Einswith nodded. She had not the heart to 
disturb the dear old lady's dreaming with any 
suggestion of other plans for Margr^del's future, 
but she had a strong conviction that the coming 
of the laird and Sholto would give a new aspect 
to many things. 



CHAPTER XX. 

** THEN DAWNED THE HAPPY HOUR." 

EiNSWiTH's letter found the Douglases loitering 
over a late brealcfast in the huge breakfast-room 
at Glenasheen. It was essentially a bachelor's 
room, with its litter of masculine belongings 
and its absolute innocence of all feminine 
** fripperies." A paraphernalia of fishing tackle 
lay on the sideboard, whilst a rough cap and a 
couple of ledgers had even invaded the break-> 
fast table. 

"When Glenasheen gets a mistress we will 
change all that," Sholto said many a time; 
as it was it did net seem worth while to meddle 
with the laird's genius for untidiness. The dear 
man had worries enough without galling him 
indoors. Nevertheless, Sholto eyed the offending 
head-gear with added severity when he found a 
letter upon which his name was inscribed in a 
iirm upright hand delightfully familiar. ^ Yes, we 
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must change all that — we're growing boorish,** 
he said, as he cut open the envelope neatly and 
extracted the contents. 

A moment later he had pushed his chair 
back excitedly and thrust the letter into his 
father's hand. 

" There's news for you, dad," he said joyously, 
^and to think that little girl, God bless her^ 
should bring it to us ! " 

"You'll please remember it was my opinion 
always that she ought to know," said the laird, 
when he had mastered the contents of the 
astonishing epistle. "We'll have to go to town 
immediately, Sholto. These confounded tenants 
may burn down the place if they will, but I 
am not going to lose a chance of getting my 
darling back in order to stay here to prevent 
them. I tell you I mean to go." 

" Of course, we will catch the mid-day train 
and be ready to breakfast in Spencer Street,"^ 
Sholto said quietly. " I don't think you need go 
in fear and trembling for the place. I'll step* 
round and set it about that you are bringing 
Miss Dunscombe back; that will give them 
something to think about It's the lack of 
absorbing interest with regard to our noble selves 
of late that has driven them to try rioting for 
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the sake of a thrill, I am firmly convinced.'' 
He put Einswith's letter in his pocket and 
sauntered from the roooL 

A moment later he returned. "Dad," he 
said, the colour mounting to his cheek and his 
voice unusually stem, "there's, a word in Miss 
Renton's letter that's High Dutch to me ; perhaps 
you can explain it What does she mean by 
that poetic little touch about * wedding bells at 
Glenasheen,' and *a special and dear interest' 
I, in particular, must feel ? What does all that 
mean, I want to know?" 

He seated himself on a corner of the table 
and fixed the laird with a look his father knew 
of old and hated. There was no use beating 
about the bush and making evasive replies when 
Sholto looked like that. 

*' I couldn't tell the story without letting it 
be known that, in a way, you have chosen 
Margredel for your wife, Sholto," he said, stoutly, 
''and it was but the honest truth that I should 
think that day the happiest when the bells rang 
for your marriage." 

"For a tender-hearted man you made a con- 
siderable deal of trouble for one and another 
of us," was Sholto's withering reply, and not 
another word could the laird get from* him on 
the subject. 
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Yet both were too glad to have their faces 
turned once more towards Spencer Street, and 
too grateful that Margr^del was found, not to 
be the most cheerful and light-hearted of 
companions. The pair talked of little else 
throughout the journey than of Mai^^del, and 
how they would scold and forgive and pet and 
reinstate her. 

"The lassie's letter says she has been ill and 

we must expect to find her a bit strange," the 

laird said. " It will be the best thing in the 

world for her to be at Glenasheen. It's a rare 

place for starving out the doctors. They get so 

little practice they nearly forget what they once 

knew. Do you remember that Willy Parker, 

who cast sheep's eyes at Mai^r^del, as though 

she would look at such a wizen-faced morsel of 

a man ? It was he who told Macleod's Mary to put 

an ointment on her child's head and not wash 

it off once a day till he saw her again, and then 

forgot altogether that he had got her on his 

book. Six weeks later Margr^del found the 

foolish creature still following the prescription 

and the child a sight for gods and men. She 

had Willy Parker there quick enough with his 

heart in his boots and his face matching his 

red hair for shame. There was never anyone 
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like Margr^del for showing a man what a fool 
he was, and she did it with nothing but a 
queer little look in the tail of her eye." 

Once the laird got on the tale of Margr^del's 
qualities, he was garrulity itself, and Sholto was 
ever the best of listeners, albeit his thoughts went 
often enough to the end of their journey and 
the meetings that awaited them. He had tele- 
graphed the time of their arrival, but it was the 
most unexpected of sights to see Einswith's tall 
slim form and her bright face waiting to 
welcome them at Paddington Station. 

"She is here herself, dad," Sholto said, with 
a swift appealing look. 

The laird burst into a roar of laughter. 
''Good Lord! laddie, do you think I shall eat 
the child's head oflf because she happens to have 
stepped into the shoes I meant somebody else 
to wear? Win her if you can, and your old 
father won't go back on you at this time o* 
day." 

The two touched hands with a silent pressure 
which meant a good deal, then the train stopped 
at the platform and for a few minutes all was 
bustle and noise. 

*' If it be part of the • New Woman' programme 
to meet all her friends at their journey's end. 
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and to give them the latest news, well, I give my 
vote for the suffrage or whatever else it is she 
wants," cried the light-hearted laird as Einswith, 
Sholto, and he jolted noisily towards Spencer 
Street " You are running up a long bill against 
us, Miss Renton." 

Einswith laughed softly. 

"It pleases you to put it that way," she said. 
" I have been spending the night with Margr^del 
and I came on here. She is so anxious to 
see you, so eager to atone and to make things 
right. You see she never knew that you did not 
get her letters. She wrote several times asking 
you to forgive her and to rest assured she was 
well and not wanting anything. I believe she 
rather expected you to come and insist on her 
returning, and when one is very proud — to have 
all those letters unanswered — oh ! you can see 
how she would feel." 

" Of course, she thought we were monsters," 
Sholto exclaimed, wrathfuliy. "We will soon 
change all thatl" 

They could scarcely wait to do justice to the 
breakfast Einswith had ordered for them before 
sending for a cab to take them to St. Mildred's. 
Hilyard was reading his letters when they were 
shown into his study, and he rose to greet them 
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courteously, looking from one to another with 
the keen glance of a man used to gauging his 
fellow-creatures. This young man, with the frank 
boyish face and the honest eyes, was his rival, 
but somehow it seemed impossible to imagine 
him Margr^del's lover. 

"The old man has made the match," Hilyard 
said to himself. " Those two would never have 
chosen one another." Aloud he said pleasantly, 

"It is a happy event which brings us together, 
my dear sirs. Miss Dunscombe is expecting you, 
and I am glad to say, she is in far better 
health than we dared to hope." 

He led the way to an adjoining room and 
there, standing half-timidly, in the light of one 
of the tall windows, stood Margr^del. 

For a moment there was a silence, and then 
with a little stifled cry the girl ran forward 
and the laird caught her in his arms. 

" My bairn, my bairn, why did ye do it ! " he 
cried brokenly, and then John Hilyard closed 
the door and left the three together. 

A couple of hours later Sholto left the 
Rectory alone. The laird would not hear of 
parting with his new-found child so soon, but 
he was willing that Sholto should go and 
attend to such matters of business as pertained 
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to their removal from Spencer Street at the 
earliest possible moment He did not mean to 
let one day longer than was necessay pass by 
before reinstating Margr^del in her old home. 
Mrs. Hilyard, tenderly reluctant to part with the 
girl, pleaded for a few more weeks till her health 
was restored completely, but Mr. Douglas shook 
his head decidedly. 

** One breath of moorland air, my dear madam, 
is worth gallons of physic. I'll brook no delays." 

Sholto had felt there was something rather 
callous in this sudden wrenching of a tie which 
had evidently grown strong, between Margr^del 
and her kind little hostess, and he read, he 
believed, something more than reluctance in the 
girl's dark eyes. 

He was pondering what this something might 
be as he walked quickly along the Embankment 
in the scant shade of the dusty little trees, 
when he came upon Einswith. She was leaning 
on the parapet, looking down on the drifting 
body of water below, with an expression on 
her face which went to his heart It seemed 
to him intolerable and against nature that so 
bright a creature should ever be sad or sorry. 

"We have been wearing her out with our 
worries," he said to himself, wrathfully. "Little 
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darling, what a tender heart beats under her 
valiant bearing." 

He moved forward quickly and the girl turned, 
a bright smile and a rush of colour coming to* 
her face as she recognized him. 

"Ah! this has been a happy day for you!" 
she said simply. 

"Yes!" he said quietly, taking the hand she 
offered and keeping it in his as they leaned 
together on the parapet. **Yes, and how much 
of it we owe to you ! But it seems brutal to be 
rejoicing when you look so tired, so unusually 
sick of things!" 

"Do I ! " the girl replied, lightly. " Fm not 
consciously whining, and as for being tired, it is 
nice sometimes to be so tired that you just 
drift with the moments, and if anyone offered 
you a penny for your thoughts you would be 
driving a hard bargain to take it But — you 
have come from Margrddel, tell me about her. 
I wonder," she laughed bravely, "I wonder 
she let you leave her so soon." 

Sholto looked down at the wild-rose face 
turned to the river, with surprise and a sudden 
exasperated tenderness. He had a good deal of 
experience of the laird's way of garnishing a 
tale and, on Mr. Douglas's own confession, some 
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hopes had slipped as facts into the narrative he 
gave Einswith. 

" Einswith, look at me, dear," Sholto said gently. 
«* There seem to be so many problems and 
mysteries going about, that we two must not 
miss our way through want of understanding 
one another. If those bells which you spoke of 
in that dear little letter are ever rung, it will 
not be for my marriage to Margr^del. We 
have never been other than brother and sister, 
and she wouldn't perhaps look at a fellow like 
me, if I asked her. All my love is yours, dear ; 
ever since we heard that Margr^del was found, 
I have been waiting for a chance of telling 
you so, though I have hoped all along you 
would see it God knows, I have not been 
ashamed of the fact or tried to hide it in the 
least. I wouldn't belittle love so." His voice shook 
and he pressed the warm hand he had kept 
until now, regardless of passers-by or other curious 
folk. " I'll be the happiest man in London, 
Einswith, if you'll give me this dear hand for 
life and say, * Sholto, some day I will love you 
as you love me.*" 

It had all come so suddenly and she was so 
unprepared, that words failed Einswith utterly' 
The landscape swam before her cyQSt the craft 
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on the river made preposterous motions and the 
shouting of some children in a neighbouring 
embrasure sounded strange and distant. 

" Some day ! " she cried^ " ah ! now, to-day and 
always — Sholto — " 

" And that night when you were pacing Spencer 
Street like a beautiful grey-eyed martyr, you 
were really tutoring your dear little heart to 
treat me like a brother, and devoting yourself 
to making me happy in the dad's way," Sholto 
said, as they sauntered up Whitehall towards 
Oxford Street, looking so ridiculously happy, 
that more than one grey-headed man of law 
or trade turned and took a second look, saying 
to himself that, after all, science, evolution, and 
the new woman had not been able to snufT 
romance out Some young folks could tell the 
old, old story prettily enough in Charing Cross, 
it seemed. "And to think I should never guess 
what you were suflfering. I only had qualms at 
times lest, after all, the shadow of diflference I 
felt might mean that you did not care so much 
as I hoped." 

Einswith laughed softly, and then her face 
sobered. 

''Do you know, when I think that I, who 
never knew what it was to conceal a thought 
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before, could keep my secret and seemed just as 
usual to you, it frightens me/' she said. **I 
think of all the women one meets who look so 
gay, who answer your jest with laughter, give a 
Roland for your Oliver, who chat about their 
work and their clothes as though life was quite 
pleasant and straightforward, and I find myself 
wondering if their hearts are aching, if they 
go home and cry when no one is looking, and 
pray for 'shrill light laughter,' that they may 
deceive everybody. Dear, love is the greatest 
and most wonderful thing. I never saw how full 
the world is of joy and sorrow until I met 
you." 

Sholto pressed the little hand lying on his 
arm. Just now his own joy seemed to stretch to 
the horizon, but he loved the girl the more that 
she could include all the pleasures and pains of 
her sex in her hour of rejoicing. 

''And you would take that burden on your 
soft little shoulders," he said tenderly. " We men 
are selfish brutes when compared with girls like 
you, sweetheart" 

Einswith smiled and shook her head. 

" I am not one of those who cannot love my 
own sex without being unfair to yours," she said 
with a flash of fun lighting her eye. " If you 
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want your aspersions confirmed, you should go to 
one of the girls I know. Once I alluded to some 
one as 'a noble fellow/ and she looked as if 
she didn't believe the type existed." 

" Terrible creature ! I don't even want to hear 
about her!" Sholto replied, making a wry face. 
''Let us be comfortably egotistical, and talk 
about ourselves to-night. What it will be to 
have you at Glenasheen, darling ! " 

Einswith nodded. She could think of this 
home-going now with nothing but pleasure, for 
all her hopes had been compassed. Margr^del 
would have returned earlier, going with drums 
beating and flags flying — a changed, illuminated 
Margr^del, all her old cynicism shed like a 
worn-out garment, brilliant, love-compelling, and 
beautiful ; and in the joy of having Margr^del 
back the laird would forgive the girl who had 
innocently supplanted her. 

Einswith had once heard it said that love 
was but a refined selfishness, but to-day she 
was ready to combat the theory with all her 
heart. Never, never had she dreamed that the 
world could look so fair, nor life so sweet, nor 
men and women so dear and lovable, nor that 
she should ever yearn to help and bless less 
happy people as she did to-day. Surely we 
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need no other proof that happy love is the 
most wholesome atmosphere humanity can 
breathe, than this upward springing of the soul 
in the hour of assurance. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



"THE THORNY PATH LEADS HOME." 



Einswith's engagement gave boundless satisfac- 
tion, and no congratulations were more sincere 
and loving than Margr^del's. 

"If I had only guessed for what you were 
martyring yourself/* she said compunctorily. 
"I had not the smallest suspicion. Everybody 
seems to have been bent on matching Sholto 
and me; but the time is gone by for coupling 
two unwilling partiea" 

It was a very changed Margr^del who went 
in and out among her friends. Her beauty 
and stately grace were more noticeable than 
ever, but she had gained sweetness and warmth. 
If John Hilyard had loved her in the days of 
her girlish arrogance, he could not but love her 
a thousand times more when all that was gracious 
and womanly in her character was on the surface. 

t 
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Einswith's own love made her very quick to see 
that of others, and she did not need to be told 
that the Rector would not have to wait long for 
his heart's desire. She wondered a little, with 
girlish impatience to see others as happy as 
herself, why he postponed the question which 
she could see trembling many a time upon his 
lip. 

Afterwards she came to know that he 
waited for the laird's sake, with an unselfish 
resolve not to cloud his return to Glenasheen 
with any shadow of future parting. Margr^del 
understood, and there were few things she was 
more proud of remembering in after days than 
her lover's capacity to put by love's sweetness 
for the sake of its greatness. She knew that the 
strength of a man is to be gauged not by the 
feelings which conquer him but by those he 
can conquer. 

It is certain that the laird would bitterly have 
resented any suggestion of taking Margr^del from 
him at this time, and the girl, recc^nizing the 
fact, gave him unstinted affection and service^ 
as though, like a repentant child, she were 
anxious to atone for the past so far as was 
possible. 

Once Einswith asked her if she had no r^^t 
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for the old independence, with its excitements 
and ambitions. 

Margredel laughed softly. 

"After all, isn't a life of love a life of 
liberty?" she said. "The old aims are not 
dead ; but I've had my lesson, and IVe turned 
the journalist side of my nature to the world 
for a bit, so that the woman side may have 
full play." 

" But the great book ! Don't you remember 
the alarming picture you once drew of the 
union between domesticity and literature.^" 

Margredel threw out her hands with a little 
laughing gesture of denial. 

" It's a mercy all one's idle words are not 
chronicled in the memory of one's friends. 
Then I had not had the vision of a home in 
which great ends are pursued with the fullest 
harmony and happiness." 

As she spoke a soft colour came into her 
cheeks, and a tender far-away light into her 
•dark eyes. 

"I have come to see that God and love are 
needed to make up the best work, whatever it 
be. The world does not need pictures of 
ravelled end and inconsequent lives written ever 
so cleverly from the outside, with a pen dipped 
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in the gall of bitterness. Goodness knows whjr 
such always find the readiest market I suppose^ 
^ Lytton says, 'The application of another 
man's trouble to one's own sore quickest soothes 
it.' But what is needed is a glimpse of life as 
it might be, as it is no doubt, in a thousand 
happy homes, if we but knew of them. I 
have lived in one for a few weeks and I have 
fallen in love with a good many things my 
young ignorance scoffed at If ever I write 
'the book* it will picture such 'a high little 
world/ Einswith. Do you know if I could look 
forward to a glorified old age like Cara's, I 
should think all the trouble of living compen* 
sated ? " 

Einswith looked at the face glowing now 
with passionate life, at the red lips trembling 
with excess of emotion, and smiled inscrutably. 
Submission to tiresome circumstances, a quiet 
cheerfulness under discipline, the charity which 
hopes all things, and the love which bears all^ 
natural graces in her simple-minded old friend^ 
would only be gained by Margredel after long 
struggling. She had an immense capacity for 
stoicism, but one can bear hardships with a 
smile and yet be destitute of the graces of 
resignation and ' patience. That last little phrase^ 
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* The trouble of living," could never have dropped 
from Mrs. Hilyard*s lips at any period of her 
existence. 

Margr^del never reverted to the dove-like 
type of woman, but she was the nobler for the 
struggle and for the secret longing after dear 
old Cara's other worldliness. 

Before the autumn was quite over Einswith 
was married. There was nothing to wait for, 
the laird said, anxious to have his two daughters 
at Glenasheen together, and Mrs. Renton made 
no demur, since she was not to be parted from 
her child. Glenasheen was big enough and 
empty enough to house a bigger circle than 
gathered under its roof that autumn, and Mr. 
Douglas would not take "no" for an answer 
when he asked Mrs. Renton to* make her home 
with him. 

Sholto took Einswith to Italy for the honey- 
moon, wandering with her through that enchanted 
land of romance and beauty, passing long days 
in happy idleness, dreaming dreams and seeing 
visions which had this element^of stability: they 
touched high and sacred things, and shaped a 
future full of unselfish love and labour. 

They came home in time for Christmas tq 
be kept as it had not been kept for many a 
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year, and surely there never was such a home- 
coming 1 Mrs. Rcnton had once said that 
Einswith always took hearts by storm, '*as it 
were, at the point of the bayonet, with flags 
flying and martial music." 

It was so now. Radiant, happy, with all her 
old bright confidence in life, she entered into 
her kingdom. And if her happiness needed one 
last completing touch it came that night when 
Margredel and she sat together over the fire 
exchanging a few last confidences. John Hilyard 
was expected at Glenasheen shortly, and he 
came as Margredel's accepted lover. The laird 
had blustered and protested a little, rebelliously 
exclaiming that he would not be deprived of his 
daughter so soon, but he had been amenable 
to reason and the magic of Margredel's soft 
voice. He loved her too well to say "nay** 
when her happiness was involved. 

"And, you see, he has you, dear," Margredel 
said, touching Einswith's hand caressingly. ** I 
needn't tell you to be good to him, for you 
couldn't be otherwise. I wouldn't leave him even 
for John, if I was not sure he would be com- 
pensated." 

"Dear, you may trust me," Einswith cried 
tenderly. "How glad I am! Mr. Hilyard has 
loved you so long and so patiently ! " 
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"I know/* Margr^del said softly; "but it is 
better that he should have me now than then. 
I wasn't ready for love, and I should have 
spoiled it all. We are educated by our mistakes, 
someone says, and a good many things we call 
errors are part of the training." 

'*But the pity of it," cried Einswith, with 
wistful eyes, "/ can't be glad that you were 
led by such devious paths, dear." 

Margrddel stood for a moment looking down 
at the young wife with a sweet earnestness in 
her dark beautiful face. She felt so much older 
than this grey-eyed, ruddy-haired Einswith, who 
had carried her buoyant spirits and her capacity 
for hope triumphantly through a good many 
scenes not conducive to either. Yet how much 
she owed this young girl ; how much they all 
owed her! And how had she helped them! 
Simply by being true to herself; casting away 
care which was merely carking, leaving it to 
the Maker of all things ; not pondering so much 
how she should brighten life and reform society, 
but taking the things of life and living among 
them joyously. 

There came back to Margredel that rainy 
Sunday afternoon upon which she had first 
seen Einswith, and the gay insistent ^ chatter 
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widi which the girl had stormed her acquunt* 
anceship, trying, not in vain» to cany the 
barricade of her supercilious aloofness. She 
looked back to that day as the beginning of 
a sweet subtle influence which had borne her 
on to the culminating joy of this Christmastide. 
•*We are led by a way we know not, 
Einswith" she said softly. "There are some 
chapters of a life which it seems to us had 
better never been written, and then, all at once 
something happens, and we see the golden gate 
to which the thorny, tortuous path was all the 
time leading us. Perhaps, after all, but for the 
sad experiences we should not have been found 
fit to enter." 



THE END. 
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(own 00 the toulh coast. All through 
the book one seemi to lie>i, in under- 
tone, the beat of Ihe wkVd, and the 
Kiund U ■ filling kccuinjnnimcnl to Ibc 
1, but kIhi ■ '■ 



s of the > 




any txiyi, iiill »urcly 
welcome this tale I 

"Cirti a-ill rcluh it. Itiis htj fuihlul tall of aru] (iri'ibcait. TIh plot oT ibtnory 
lw> bidi ibnc ran aAir tb< bui]c at I nUiu, and kvcii abend of WaWrioe. It b beauu- 
luUy (M up, ud would b* ■ worthy fntnaC—Tlu jVrs Agt. 

"Deaiivith iDvcand olbcr aurpriiing and enlcTtaininE matlcn, bviic a lata of daya loaf 
(oiM by, luilablc for pmcDtation to %u\M."-^LiUraTy ivertd. 

" EicccHionaJly itKd iUaatntiont. TIh ilonr ii nuila « a lertl urilb tha pictana, and 
will pl«H all who opoi \\.-—BinHinthMm Daify Pail. 

a fnnip of jount midshtpirKn, her playmata^ 
Ilia arly in Ibc canliirY, durini (h* war tima 
would uialia a chaimiag jiumi t tat sirla."— 

" K pliaianl lak of ramilr lift in Iba lArty diyi or the ccnluir. Kitty Landon. Iha beniiie, 

Sua <nrj delightful penon^ and the vajupui nenihcn of the olho- IWD ramitia inlnxiucwi tiait 

'f ikelched with vivaaly ajid cIcvtrDcaa. 'IIib f lory, although quite aiaipW, is nry w4 



..-~H4aH* and Htm 



—Attri4tn Frtt Pm. 

dEnil 

odcty, in the dayi of u 



Londoni JuTOld and Sons, to and it, Warwick Lan«, E.C 
OfMtt BMktlltrt ma at lilt BmkiM/l, 



Selections ftam Janolbs* SUw Xkxrfts. 

ATTRAOTIVE BOOKS FOR BOYS AND Olllta. 
CVwM 8(w, CUtk, tlhttirmtti. ifS mck. 



The Wild Ruthvens. By 

C»TI> Ymx^ Antboi if -Dmd- 
ifr," "Omtt," "£Sm*/" -a *i 
mamt* ^ Mtdmt LmimC Ab 
ninttiBttd br E. F. Uaxmim*. jtk 
Edition. 

A itoiT iUnitratini tbc mlMaket, bilniM 
•nd raccettet of k funilj of nnintj but 



influence of kq innlid contijii 
TieTBnion, who comes to live with them. 
He recover!, and, yeui later, maiiici 
the moit lebellioui and annilr (fbimerlf) 
" " "inthTen. 

ODWlth 



of all the Ikmilr, Nande Ruth' 

" An codiuiEEiii woilr, l^ttcrntai 
baiHiT blitbtuoM cnad ts Ibt iDd, i 
nt&A >U too tanrSU St^i^iitt 

" A mow daen«d papblultr !■ tlut iQJaTad by Can 
RothviDi,* which Bpfiaali to njj^i tobde Md old 
nlutil* book (or ■ p-inni ant to dKMM ' 

"Th<boek b 

" Hr. York* ] 
book ii /oil of tin 




lYoiUiaiitd NHrtf -Tha WSl 
'"- lad^TiarMhiwdiofa 



hu wrllt«a h«n u food a ' 

(t ud iDcid«l, and tbi but* 

I— d e n, uid it bM Iht addi ri onn] ctaana of 01 
FruMMiiJtmmAL 



- ■ Tka WDd Xnthnm' li a ratlUu, raOiddDi nonr of Iha drib Ifc rf a 'My tamr ■ oTa 
badlir — lh*jr an aot ■ had lot at aQ, bat andiBlablj hnmaai afa ilfaai aMwa^ wbOM 



rill ■»( bo dinnoinud in lUi 
, aad nndiHd it toiha iBd."-^ 



n b ho* «ad ihn I 



'of SmTbhI 



tifSa* 



"A Uval* boak, fidl of tbi da«b of 

•m SadplmtT to lamb at. Fin b hi.. „ _ 
an an •Bactin coalmt to Iba wild bahavioaa of 



Loadoot Jsrrold and Sons, lo aad ii, Warwick Uum, E,C 

OftUBMltMlItrtmMdalHtBttkiUllt. 
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